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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>——_ 


URING the week the King and Queen have been in Scot- 
land, and both in Edinburgh, where a Court was held in 
the Palace of Holyrood, and in Glasgow they have been greeted 
with great enthusiasm. In Glasgow, as became ene of the 
greatest centres of population in these islands, the crowds were 
on a gigantic scale, and often entirely blocked the streets, the 
drizzling rain making no difference to the enthusiasm and good 
temper of the people. The King and Queen during their 
stay in Scotland were the guests of the Duke of Buccleuch at 
Dalkeith House. The Lords Provost of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow received baronetcies in honour of the Royal visit. 








The news from Macedonia this week is vaguer than ever, 
which means, we fear, not that any real improvement has 
taken place, but that the Turks have been more successful in 
suppressing news from the centres of disaffection. In all 
probability, however, no single event of any great moment has 
taken place, for such things cannot be concealed. Meantime 
it is clear that in well-informed circles in Vienna—the 
focus of all Balkan news—there is no little uneasiness. It 
is said that the plot to blow up Salonica was revealed by 
the rats, which, being greatly disturbed by the necessary 
excavations, swarmed into the streets, and thereby provoked 
inquiry. The prescience of rats before an impending danger 
is an article of faith with sailors, and it is quite possible that 
the rats of Salonica may resent disturbance, as the rats of 
Clerkenwell were recently said to have done; but this is just 
the kind of story which watchmen who ought to have noticed 
the preparations, but neglected to do so, would invent. There 
must have been either treachery or bribery at work in 
Salonica to allow of strong buildings being destroyed from 
below, and we are not surprised that alarm is felt even in 
Constantinople, where the blowing up of a mosque might 
easily produce a massacre. The police so far have entirely 
failed to trace the quarter from which the dynamite was 
obtained. The Bulgarian Ministers declare that its manu- 
facture in Bulgaria, as alleged, is impossible; and very few 
shipowners will carry dynamite without strict guarantees as 
to its destination. Are there any quarries near Salonica 
where it could have been stored without exciting suspicion ? 


Both London and New York were somewhat disturbed at 
the beginning of the week by a statement that Russia had 
renewed her military occupation of Newchwang, the garrison 
which had been withdrawn having marched back. All 
kinds of deplorable consequences were deduced from 








this movement, and at one moment there was talk of 
an alliance between America, Great Britain, and Japan 
to compel St. Petersburg to respect its promises. It 
turned out, however, that there had been no reoccupation, 
only a movement of troops through the station on their march 
westward, and the turmoil died away. It will begin again, 
we fear, very soon, the correspondents watching all Russian 
officials with a conviction that their smallest movement is part 
of an arranged plan for the seizure of Northern China. This 
attitude of perpetual suspicion is very unhealthy, and does 
not, that we can see, increase our power of resisting any enter- 
prises of Russia which ‘seriously threaten our interests. The 
Government will know soon enough when Russia formally 
annexes Manchuria, and can then decide whether it is worth 
while to throw back civilisation by a great war waged to 
arrest an expansion which was inevitable as soon as the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was completed, and which, under another 
name—i.e., military occupation of the railway—has already 
taken place 


Society in Berlin is excited over what is believed to be the 
dismissal of the Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen from 
the command of the Sixth Army Corps. The Prince, who 
matried the Emperor’s eldest sister, being, it is said, moved 
by some recent instances of the maltreatment of soldiers by 
their officers, issued a General Order in which he declared that 
complaint in such circumstances was a duty, as “to sub- 
mit to maltreatment is a disgrace and humiliation for a 
soldier.” The private should complain to the General com- 
manding, who can, if necessary, remove him to another com- 
pany, where he would not be persecuted for complaining. The 
Orderis in full accord with the Regulations; but the Emperor 
either considered it an infringement of his own prerogative, or 
an indiscreet admission that maltreatment was common, for the 
Hereditary Prince received a letter from headquarters inviting 
him to resign, and his General Order has since been withdrawn. 
It is said that the reduction of the term of service in the © 
German Army has increased the number of the cases of 
maltreatment, the officers, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, finding it more difficult to “form” the more 
stupid among recruits. They become irritated, discipline 
grows “intense,” and the result is visible in collisions which 
frequently, especially in Saxony, end in suicide. Grave cases 
of oppression are occasionally recorded, and though they 
are punished, the temptation to beat down resistance is with 
some natures irresistible. You may see the same thing 
occasionally in schools, where it is found that the only pre- 
ventive is to restrict corporal punishment exclusively to the 
head-master. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times calls attention to the 
fact that the political character impressed upon the Papacy 
by the desire to recover the temporal power begins to alienate 
Roman Catholics in many lands, The Americansespecially dis- 
like it, although in America the vast immigration, mainly from 
Roman Catholic States, is swelling the numbers of the Church ; 
in France there is no feeling for the temporal power; Italy, 
of course, intends to keep Rome; and in Germany, we may 
add, the necessity of an earthly sovereignty to protect spiritual 
power has never been an article of the popular creed. The 
correspondent adds, on the authority of the Gil Blas, that the 
German Emperor hopes to avail himself of this ambition, and 
by supporting the election of a Pope with German proclivities 
(Cardinal Gotti), to place the Papal influence at the disposal 
of the German Government. The story is worth recording, 
but it seems to us a little dreamy. A large section of the 
Curia longs, no doubt, to recover the States of the Church, but 
Cardinals are hardly prepared to believe that Hohenzollerns, 
who throughout their modern history have been aggressively 
Protestant, are the men to help them. Frenchmen may be 
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inclined to credit the tale, because it tends to sow distrust 
between the members of the Triple Alliance, but Englishmen, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, will do well to wait for 
further confirmation, William II. would, we dare say, like 
Roman Catholic support in proclaiming himself heir of the 
Western Empire and the true and only Kaiser, but he will 
hardly pay the necessary price for that supreme dignity, and 
thereby impair even the stubborn loyalty of the old followers 
of his house. 


An extraordinary, indeed almost unintelligible, story comes 
from New York. Just before the departure of the Cunard 
liner ‘Umbria’ on the 9thinst. the police were informed by letter 
that the Mafia Secret Society had declared war on Great 
Britain, and that a plot had been arranged to blow up the 
vessel with dynamite. All other steamers of the line would 
also be destroyed. Search was accordingly made, and a case 
containing a hundred pounds of an explosive powder, with a 
clockwork apparatus fitted to it, was discovered on the quay. 
The Italians of New York ridicule the story as far as the 
Mafia is concerned, and indeed it would be hard to conceive 
any motive for their connection with the outrage, which, if 
really intended and successful, might have produced a massacre 
of the lower Italians in New York. Itis possible that the 
affair is a hoax originating in a bet, or was planned bya 
lunatic, but more probable that some person or persons at 
variance with the Cunard Company have tried, not indeed to 
commit wholesale murder, for there were no caps on the 
detonators, but to frighten intending passengers from taking 
berths on the Cunard steamers. The author of the plot or 
hoax will, if discovered, be severely dealt with, Americans 
decidedly disapproving of attempts either to murder or to 
terrify their wives and children. 


The Preston election has resulted in the return of the 
Unionist candidate by the substantial majority of 2,149. 
Mr. Kerr, the Unionist, polled 8,639 votes; and Mr. 
Hodge, the Labour candidate, but receiving Liberal recog- 
nition and support, polled 6,490. At the last election— 
z.e., in 1900—Mr. Hanbury polled 8,944 votes, and the 
junior Member, Mr. Tomlinson, 8,067; while the Labour 
candidate, Mr. Hardie, only received 4,834.—Preston is a two- 
Membered constituency——Thus Mr. Kerr, though he did not 
do quite so well as Mr. Hanbury, did a good deal better than 
the Member who yet polled enough votes to get in. The 
election is one which will gratify the Government and stimn- 
late the flagging spirits of their supporters. It will also 
please the official Liberals, as showing that Labour candi- 
dates, even in such essentially working-class constituencies 
eas Preston, are by no means all-powerful. The moral 
of Preston, in fact, is that so wisely insisted on by 
Mr. Morley,—namely, that though working men ought to be 
welcomed in Parliament, they should come there, not ticketed 
as Labour Members, and so as the representatives of hard-and- 
fast caste divisions, but like other Members of Parliament, 
asrepresentatives of all classes, though representatives holding, 
it may be, special views and opinions. Mr. Morley’s view is 
clearly that best suited to the true interests of the nation, 
and we believe it will also prove to be the view endorsed by 
the electors. ree 


The vacancy at the Ministry of Agriculture has been filled 
by the appointment of Lord Onslow, who thus enters the 
Cabinet. Lord Onslow, who has been Governor of New 
Zealand and Under-Secretary of State both for India and the 
Colonies, besides possessing a wide official experience, is a 
large and progressive landowner, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of the farmer. He is also himself a practical 
agriculturist, having farmed on a considerable scale in Surrey. 
The appointment is therefore one which should prove useful 
as well as acceptable to the landed interest. 





In reply to some hostile criticisms by Lord Glasgow, and 
some friendly questions by Lord Spencer, Lord Selborne made 
a long and important statement in reference to the Admiralty 
Memorandum in the Lords on Friday week. In defending the 
system of comprehensive training, Lord Selborne contended 
that as the most important thing on board a modern battle- 
ship is the machinery, the most important officers should be 
trained in engineering. “So far from it being derogatory to 
an executive officer to learn engine-room work, he is only com- 


pleting the education necessary for a combatant officer.” As 
regarded the immediate effect of the new scheme, the number of 
applications proved that liability to serve in one branch or the 
other had not in the least degree acted as a deterrent. Touching 
on the interchangeability of the engineering and executive 
branches, Lord Selborne said that no decision had yet been 
come to, but he fully believed and hoped that they would be 
made interchangeable, that engineers as a special branch 
would disappear altogether, and that specialised engineers 
would only be known by the letter “E” after theirname. Ongg 
the amalgamation was consummated, the question whether an 
officer who had passed on to the flag-list after specialising ag 
an engineer would be entrusted with the command of a squad. 
ron at sea would simply depend on whether or not he wag 
qualified for such command. 


Lord Selborne defended the resolve to go back to the early 
age of entry, as supported by the almost unanimous approval 
of the Service, and held that the combination of special and 
general education necessary could only be secured at Naval 
Colleges. Reversion to the principle of nomination was the 
inevitable corollary of the early age of entry and the conse. 
quent abolition of competitive examination, but it would be 
jealously safeguarded so as to prevent abuse of patronage, 
The process of the elimination of the inefficient cadets would 
begin while they were young enough to receive education else. 
where and for other occupations. Lord Selborne also dwelt 
on the excellent results already attained by the use of sea 
going training-ships, on the further advantages conferred 
on the engine-room, and the avenues to promotion opened to 
the lower deck; and vigorously repudiated the doctrine that 
everything which is given to any other officer is so much 
detracted from the value of the executive officer’s position. In 
conclusion, he summarised the duties of the Board of Admiralty 
as being “to venerate the past, to guard the present, and 
to live for the future ” ; and he vindicated the utility of the new 
scheme as effectually providing against useless surplusage of 
officers in one branch and dangerous shortage in another. The 
speech was in every way excellent. Nothing has done more 
to raise Lord Selborne in public estimation as a statesman and 
administrator than his handling of the subject of naval 
training. 


There was some desultory discussion of the Budget Resolu. 
tions in the Committee of Ways and Means on Tuesday, it 
being decided that no general debate could take place before 
the second reading of the Finance Bill. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer contended that the limit of remunerative 
taxation had been reached in regard to tobacco—a view which 
is hardly borne out by the enormous sale of cigarettes at five a 
penny—and in the interests of revenue deprecated the plan of 
imposing ad valorem duties on cigars and tobacco. Replying 
to criticisms on the proposal that the permanent annual 
charge for the National Debt should be £27,000,000, and 
complaints that inadequate provision was being made for the 
increase of the new Sinking Fund, Mr. Ritchie defined the 
principles by which he was guided. These were that the 
Sinking Fund ought to bear a fair proportion to the Debt, 
and that an undue burden should not be laid on the tax- 
payers in order to increase that Fund. His predecessor left the 
fixed Debt charge at £23,000,000, and there was also a charge 
of £4,500,000 available for the purposes of the Debt, which 
would bring the total up to £27,500,000. But Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach intended, when the interest on Consols had been 
reduced to 24 per cent., that the million and a quarter thus 
saved should go to the taxpayers, and on this ground Mr. 
Ritchie held himself justified in fixing the figure at 
£27,000,000. With that decision we agree, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday an interesting dis 
cussion took place on the Navy Estimates, during which there 
was a pretty general agreement that it would be unwise to 
decrease naval expenditure at the present time, though it was 
essential to see that the utmost value was obtained for the vast 
sums voted. Mr. Arnold-Forster won the approval, not only 
of the House, but of all sensible men, when he declared 
that the question to be considered was not whether we 
were spending more than we were ten years ago, but 
what would be the naval forces arrayed against us in any 





possible juncture that might reasonably be expected to arise 
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Our personnel was not excessive any more than was our ship- 
building programme. Later on Sir William Allan, on the vote 
of £4,786,700 for shipbuilding material, made sweeping charges 
of waste and extravagance against the Admiralty. To these 
Mr. Arnold-Forster replied with some vehemence, declaring 
that the charges had no foundation whatever. He mentioned 
also that the Admiralty were so far satisfied with the sub- 
marines which had been constructed for them, and that in 
future the delay in shipbuilding would be greatly reduced. 
We sincerely trust that this will prove to be the case. The 
matter is of the utmost importance. The State which builds 
quickest may prove in a prolonged struggle to have an in- 
estimable advantage. Naval actions may be quickly over, but 
we must not assume that naval wars will Le as expeditious. 


The result of the Protectionist deputation to the Prime 
Minister to protest against the relief of the food of the people 
from taxation will not have been reported before these pages 
have gone to press; but we feel sure that we may rely upon 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refusing to yield to the selfish and short-sighted clamour of 
the advocates of the Oorn-tax. Mr. Ritchie has indeed 
earned in no small degree the gratitude of the country by 
the courageous and statesmanlike attitude he has adopted 
throughout the campaign that has been directed against his 
Budget proposals. We deeply regret a great deal of the 
language used by Ministers last year about the Corn-tax; but 
we honour Mr. Ritchie for taking off the duty in spite of the 
unfortunate language then used. A weak man would have 
made that language an excuse for maintaining the tax, or for 
some feeble compromise. Mr. Ritchie has had the boldness 
and the wisdom not to be afraid of taking a step backward 
when such a step was in the right direction. The rumour 
that Sir Michael Hicks Beach will support the Protectionist 
malcontents is to us incredible, 


For the second time within the last two months an organised 
Government has used its legislative power to restrict, or rather 
to suppress, a Labour movement. The strike,of the railway- 
men in Victoria has so irritated the community that although 
their cause is declared to be that of “freedom of labour,” the 
Premier of the Colony, Mr. Irvine, has ventured to call a 
Session ad hoc, and propose a Bill which makes the strike a 
punishable offence, and penalises all printed encouragement 
to the strikers. Any man who strikes without giving fourteen 
days’ notice is made liable to a fine of £100 or a year’s im- 
prisonment, and is disqualified for ever from entering the 
service of the State. Strike meetings are made unlawful, 
strike literature may be seized and destroyed, and its printers 
are declared liable to punishment. The Bill, which will cease 
to operate when the strike ends, is not yet passed, but in a 
test division its provisions were accepted by 58 votes to 30. 
The strikers, therefore, show signs of an inclination to return 
to work, the engines are running again, being in part driven 
by engine-fitters, and the strike will in a few days collapse. It 
is the old story. The workmen, even in Australia, which is 
“the Paradise of Labour,” cannot dictate to the entire com- 
munity, which is when irritated the sternest, as it is the 
strongest, of all employers. 


The Transvaal Three per Cent. Loan has been an amazing 
success. So confident were the great financiers and the 
general body of investors that it would rise to a premium 
that they subscribed the total amount nearly forty times 
over. The rush almost overwhelmed the Bank of England, 
the number of applications when the lists closed on Satur- 
day last being a hundred and fifteen thousand four hundred, 
representing subscriptions of £1,174,000,000. The 3 per 
cent, deposit alone amounted to £35,000,000, or £5,000,000 
more than the total amount required. It is believed that a 
large number of persons who hoped that subscribers of 
£100 (forty thousand) would receive in full sent in heaps 
of small applications. As that is a little unfair, as well as 
most embarrassing to the clerks, it has been decided that 
this time no application for less than £2,000 shall be success- 
ful, those above that figure receiving pro rata allotments. 
We regret the result, as we ought to do more to encourage 
the small investor than we do; but in the circumstances 
it was, we suppose, impossible to come to any other decision, 


loan, very large orders were sent from the Continent, and 
altogether the transaction proves that the confidence of 
Europe and America in British finance has not been shaken 
by the war. We could borrow a year’s revenue almost without 
notice at 3 per cent. The only fear is lest the confidence of 
the public should tempt the Government into enterprises 
which would absorb too large a share of the accumulations 
that are heaped up by the unceasing industry of the people. 
There is a disposition just now to think in millions. 

Mr. A. Carnegie made a noteworthy speech last Saturday 
while opening a library at West Ham presented by Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards to the citizens. He announced his opinion that 
patriotism must become “ larger in its scope,” and that Europe 
must be “consolidated” like America. “It was perfectly 
ridiculous that a nation of the size only of France or Ger- 
many, or Austria-Hungary or Italy, not to mention our own 
little island, should think it ever could amount to much 
materially. It was a physical impossibility.” We have com- 
mented on this speech elsewhere, but must add here that in 
an interview quoted in the Express of Wednesday Mr. Carnegie 
explained that islands like Great Britain and Ireland, with an 
area less than that of Texas, could not hope to be permanently 
pre-eminent, that Canada has no future except as part of the 
United States, and that the whole white population of the 
British Colonies, ten millions in all, is not equal to the seven- 
teen millions which America adds to her population every ten 
years. Mr. Oarnegie evidently admires size, which is, in his 
mind, potential strength. The most numerous people in the 
world is not, however, the strongest just now. 


The London Budget was introduced by Lord Welby at 
Tuesday’s meeting of the County Council. Lord Welby esti- 
mated last year for an expenditure of £4,347,023 and a 
revenue of £4,251,061, leaving £95,962 to be taken from the 
cash balance, The actual expenditure was £4,310,217, and 
the revenue £4,240,769, and therefore it was only necessary to 
take £69,448 from the cash balance, or £26,514 less than antici- 
pated. For the coming year the expenditure was estimated 
at £4,708,270, and the revenue, including the increased rate to 
163d., at £4,637,798, leaving a deficiency to be taken from the 
cash balance of £65,472. The estimated increase in expendi- 
ture over last year was £356,247. 


The long-expected Report of the War Office on Canteens 
and Regimental Institutes was published on Thursday. Since, 
however, it was not completely issued to the Press, and 
since the whole matter will, we understand, be discussed in 
Parliament on Monday, we shall only note here that the 
majority of the Committee report strongly in favour of the 
application of the Co-operative system. We are sincerely 
glad that this is so, for, in spite of certain drawbacks to which 
it is liable, the Co-operative system, if properly managed, is 
capable of doing what no other system could in the circum- 
stances achieve. It will return to the men the whole of the 
profit made on all goods consumed by them. It will also, if 
properly managed, allow far less opportunity for corruption 
than other systems. Finally, it can be so arranged that no 
one engaged in the work of selling retail will have any 
interest whatever in pressing the sale of intoxicants on the 
men. We do not deny that the other systems can also be 
worked to produce these last two results, but not so perfectly 
as can the Co-operative system. 


We greatly regret the announcement that Mr. Sadler has 
resigned his post at the Education Office. We do not feel 
convinced by the official explanation of the incident given in 
the Commons on Thursday, and primdé facie it is difficult to 
believe that no means could be devised to keep so valuable 
and so high-minded an official in the public service. Mr. 
Sadler’s chief work at the Education Office was to build up 
an Intelligence Department which kept within its view all the 
best educational movements and developments abroad, and it 
is greatly to be feared that if he leaves the Office this valuable 
work will be left undone or only half done. We cannot help 
thinking that arrangements might still be made under whicb 
Mr. Sadler’s services should be retained, and we trust the 
matter may be reconsidered by Lord Londonderry, on whom, 
of course, the sole responsibility must rest. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
RUSSIA IN MANCHOURIA. 


Nw that the excitement caused by a series of hazy and 
: sensational telegrams from China as to aggressive 
Russian action in Manchuria is quieting down, and 
it is becoming recognised that if any movement of 
Russian troops did take place at Newchwang it was of an 
unimportant kind, it will be well for our statesmen and 
leaders of public opinion to consider carefully and coolly 
the exact nature of our interests in Manchuria, and the 
best way of maintaining them. The first thing to do, in 
our opinion, is to distinguish between the territorial and 
the commercial situation. In our view, these can, and 
ought to be, separated and dealt with on different principles. 
‘As far as the territorial situation is concerned, it is evident 
that Russia is steadily attempting to alter it to her 
advantage. She is in possession in Manchuria, and we 
may feel certain, not only that she will not evacuate it 
unless forced to do so by the strong hand, but that she will 
gradually develop and consolidate her position there until 
her hold on it is equivalent to the hold she would obtain by 
actual annexation. She will not annex any more than we 
shall annex in Egypt or France in Tunis; but partly 
owing to conscious effort and partly owing to the effect of 
time, her occupation will become, as in the cases just 
named, equivalent to annexation,—unless, of course, we or 
some other Power or combination of Powers undertake, 
and undertake successfully, the work of turning her out. 
But is-it likely that this can or will be done? Most 
assuredly it is not. Neither alone nor with any other 
Power will we force Russia to evacuate Manchuria. But if 
we cannot, in fact, obtain the evacuation of Manchuria by 
Russia, it is obviously bad policy to make any show of in- 
sisting on evacuation. Nevertheless, though we cannot get 
Russia to leave Manchuria, we may still be able to induce 
her to observe the conditions under which she took over 
that-province. When a man acquires a property his buying 
is often subject to conditions which run with the land and 
can be enforced against him. So Russia may be expected 
and required to carry out the commercial obligations which 
attach to Manchuria. 


For this reason we hold that if we are wise we shall 
entirely separate the territorial from the commercial 
question in Manchuria, shall let the territorial go, and 
shall concentrate our efforts entirely on the commercial. 
That is what the Americans are doing. Mr. Hay, than 
whom the world does not contain a wiser statesman and 
more accomplished diplomatist, has realised the need for 
such a distinction. He and the newspapers who support the 
policy of the State Department do not worry the Didaces 
with niggling protests about this or that movement of troops 
in Manchuria, but go straight to the main point of the “ open 
door.” They concentrate their efforts on preventing Russia 
interfering with the commercial privileges accorded to 
trade before the occupation of Manchuria. Why should 
we not adopt a similar, or rather an identical, policy? No 
doubt we have already declared that we cannot allow the 
commercial status quo in Manchuria to be interfered with, 
but it is to be regretted that we have not strengthened 
our protest in this respect by boldly abandoning the 
dead-weight of our objections on territorial grounds. If 
we concentrate our efforts on the commercial points alone, 
such efforts are bound to be more effective than if they are 
mixed up with a hopelessly unreal territorial] protest. If, 
either jointly with the Americans or acting on parallel 
lines, we insist on the “open door,” it is impossible to doubt 
that we shall be successful. The sympathies of all the 
rest of the world are sure to be with those who support 
the policy of the “open door.” Again, though the Russians 
may for the moment be very anxious to secure themselves 
a privileged position in regard to Manchurian trade, there 
is no reason to suppose that they will fight the battle very 
fiercely. If they see that by yielding in regard to the 
‘open door” they can in effect secure themselves from any 
further protests in regard to evacuation, they will probably 
consider that they have achieved enough. After all, the 
essential thing to them is to consolidate their political 
position in North China, and this they can do by political 
possession and by the railway far more than by rejecting 
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the American demand for the “open door,” 
ducing distrust and enmity among all traders. 

We shall, perhaps, be told that we are making a 
mistake in thus acquiescing without a struggle in Russia’ 
acquisition of territorial and political power in North 
China, and that even though we may not be. able actual] 
to turn Russia out of Manchuria, we ought to fight her 
aggression inch by inch, and make her process of absorption 
in that region as slow as possible. We cannot agrea 
Such a policy is in the last resort based upon the fear 
that if Russia is allowed too free a hand she will swallow 
China whole; and that Russia once master of China, with her 
myriad population and her incalculable wealth, will become 
irrésistible in strength and a menace to every other State 
Possibly Russia might become such a menace if she could 
acquire possession of China as easily as is suggested. But 
what grounds have we for believing that Russia could 
succeed in conquering China so easily? What are the facts 
upon which the answer to the question of whether Ching 
can or cannot be easily conquered depends, and what 
answer do they suggest? The facts are to be found in 
the history of the last war in China. Then a picked 
and fully equipped European force of some seventy 
thousand men, supported by a naval force of tremendous 
strength, was just able to penetrate about a hundred 
miles inland and to occupy Pekin. When that was accom. 
plished, the Powers found they could do nothing more, 
They would have liked to follow the Dowager-Empress 
to her new capital, and to have inflicted some signal 
punishment on her and her entourage for the unparalleled 
outrage she had inflicted on their representatives at 
the siege of the Legations. Yet so great was the 
resisting power of China that they had to abandon 
all thought of penetrating any further inland or of 
pursuing the Empress to Sian-fu, and had to be content 
with a treaty which, though no doubt it humiliated the 
Court, did not exact any real reparation. Now with 
these facts staring us in the face, and in view of the 
impasse with which the military commanders found them. 
selves confronted after they had taken Pekin, have we any 
right to assume that the complete conquest of China by 
Russia would be an easy task? Possibly if Russia had 
unlimited men and unlimited ships she might perform 
the work; but she has neither. In spite of her vast 
population, she would find the provision of an army of 
occupation for China a very serious matter. “Russia 
could do without occupation by getting control of the 
central Government?” The idea is ingenious, but not 
sound. The Chinese Government does not like being 
controlled, and it has learnt by its flight to Sian-fu that 
if the worst comes to the worst it can always retreat 
inland, and so escape control. 

For these reasons we do not believe in the alleged ability 
of Russia to absorb all China whenever she chooses unless 
she is prevented by external force. We should await 
with equanimity the attempted conquest of China. If 
the Chinese population have the great physical and moral 
powers that many competent observers think, Russia will 
find the task an impossible one. If, on the other hand, the 
Chinese prove incapable of offering any real resistance to 
Russia, then at any rate we must not assume that Russia 
will have obtained mastery over a population which can 
be drilled for the conquest of the rest of the world. Those 
who fear Russia’s policy in China cannot, after all, have it 
both ways. The mastery of the Chinese cannot at one 
and the same time be a menace to the whole globe and a 
matter that can be accomplished with the greatest possible 
ease. Fear and suspicion are the worst possible guides in 
public as in private affairs. But are not we lapsing into 
the habit of basing our whole Asian policy, nay, our whole 
foreign policy, on fear and suspicion of Russia ? 





THE AGITATION AGAINST THE REPEAL OF 
THE CORN-DUTY. 


7. agitation against the repeal of the Corn-duty 
grows in volume. Agricultural associations of all 
kinds are active in protest, and they have the valuable 
support of the Times. Probably at this moment the 
Government would gain in popularity by withdrawing this 
part of the Budget. Many of their supporters either 
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think that Mr. Ritchie is throwing away two millions and 
4 half of money which might be better employed, or see no 
reason for giving needless offence to the agricultural 
interest, and risking the possible loss of the agricultural 
yote. That we take a wholly different view of the con- 

uences of such a surrender on the part of the Govern- 
ment there is no need to say. We have welcomed the dis- 
appearance of the duty on the double ground that it puts 
an end to false hopes and takes a cause of offence out of 
the way. So long as the duty continues to be levied 
farmers Will see in it an earnest of better things, and the 
Opposition will have an excuse for maintaining that only 
timidity prevents the Government from avowing themselves 
Protectionist. The first result would be mischievous to an 
important industry, the second would make the Unionists 
needlessly unpopular in the great towns. We do not 
believe, however, that there is the least danger of Mr. 
Ritchie climbing down in thisfashion. The agriculturists’ 
bite seldom comes up to their bark, and if they do not gain 
anything by keeping the Unionists in office, they would 
stand to lose a good deal by replacing them by a Liberal 

Administration. 

The argument against the repeal of the duty as it is com- 
monly stated necessitates the acceptance of two seemingly 
irreconcilable propositions at one and the same time. The 
first is that the tax does not injure the consumer ; the second 
js that it does not benefit the farmer. The first may be 
regarded as an indispensable concession to public 
prejudice. The farmer would say that if the con- 
sumer knew his own business, he would not need to 
be humoured in this way. On the contrary, he would 
see without being told, say the Protectionists, that in 
proportion as the greatest industry of the country 
prospers or suffers, the consumer, that is, the com- 
munity at large, prospers or suffers with it. So long, 
however, as he remains in his present unenlightened 
state, large allowances must be made for him. He is the 
victim of Free-trade fallacies, and for the moment he must 
be left undisturbed in his ignorant belief that he would be 
less well off if he had to pay more for his bread. But then 
it is equally necessary to preach that the farmer does not 
gain by the duty. This follows from the former proposi- 
tion. The duty can only benefit the farmer by raising the 
price of corn. But if the price of corn were to rise, the 
consumer must in the end pay more for his bread, which 
ex hypothesi he is not to do. In addition to this, the duty 
is too small to do the farmer any real service. The lowest 
price at which he can count upon growing corn profitably 
is far more than a shilling a quarter beyond the present 
price. Consequently the duty as it stands is of no value 
to him. The only way in which it can be of use to him is 
by serving as a stepping-stone to better things. 

It is at this point that the advocates and the opponents 
of the duty come face to face. Whatever the farmer may 
say, a duty of a shilling a quarter would not be worth the 
enthusiasm now being expended on it if there were nothing 
behind it. The effect it can have, whether on the farmer 
or on the consumer, is too slight to be worth discussing. 
But if it is an earnest of better things, the farmer’s excite- 
ment about it is quite intelligible. For more than half-a- 
century he has, he holds, been sacrificed to a popular fetish. 
Cheap bread has been wrongly treated as the one condition 
of national well-being. Every industry in the country has 
been injured in a greater or less degree by the paralysis 
that has overtaken agriculture, and yet Parliament has 
blindly persisted in the same ruinous course. Now at last 
there has been a turn in the tide. The farmer is not, 
indeed, the better for it yet, but if it means a real change 
in the public temper, he will be the better for it by and by. 
His case is so clear, the arguments on which he relies are so 
convincing, that the nation must come round to his view 
if it can but be disabused of the absurd notion that corn 

has an inherent right to go untaxed. The duty does at least 
prepare the way for this. It is only a shilling a quarter, 
it is true, but all the same, it is a duty, and the fact that 
it is once more isvied on corn just as naturally as on 
tea or tobacco is enough to deprive corn of the excep- 
tional, the mischievously exceptional, position it has so 
long held. So runs the Protectionist argument. This 
1s precisely the reason why we objected to the impo- 
sition of the duty last year, and why we welcome its 
repeal this year. It is only valuable as an earnest, 
as a stepping-stone, as anything else you like to call it, so 





long as it means thé beginning of a new financial policy 
which is bound to have further developments. If it were 
not for this, there would be comparatively little harm in 
the duty. It does good to the revenue, and it does 
per se no very great harm to the public. This much we 
willingly grant. But we areas much convinced as the farmers 
are that if it is retained the expected further developments 
are sure to follow. Mr. Chaplin and his friends have 
proved our case for us. They would not waste their zeal 
on the defence of a duty which put nothing into the 
pockets either of farmer or landlord. That it puts 
nothing into them so long as it remains at a shilling a 
quarter is admitted by all parties. But why should 
it remain at a shilling a quarter? No tax is altogether 
stationary. They are all capable of being raised or 
lowered as the needs of national finance or the interests 
of the national industries happen to demand. All that 
the farmer wants to give him hope and confidence is 
the dethronement of corn from its solitary pinnacle of 
exemption. And it is because we feel sure he cannot 
cherish this hope and confidence without harm coming of it 
that we wish to deprive him of it at the very outset. 


Why, it may be asked, should you be so much afraid of a 
Corn-duty even if in the end it did rise to two, or even five, 
shillings a quarter? The rise in the price of bread would 
be slight even at the higher of these figures, and a revival 
of agricultural prosperity would act as a stimulus to several 
other industries, and so increase the general prosperity 
in at least an equal degree. We will for the moment 
and for the purposes of argument admit this. It may 
be that a very small amount of Protection would have 
these beneficial results, and so compensate the consumer 
for the trifling addition to his baker’s bill. There is no 
need, however, to inquire whether this is a true account of 
the effect of a moderate duty on corn, because we are quite 
sure that it would not remain moderate. The argument 
that where one industry suffers the rest suffer with it, 
that where one industry prospers the rest prosper with it, 
if it is once accepted as valid, is bound to carry us further. 
The industry in question takes to itself a semi-sacred 
character. Those who follow it come to believe themselves 
possessed of a share in that semi-sanctity, and regard any 
one who proposes to interfere with it not only as mistaken, 
but as in some sort morally blameworthy. This feeling is 
already visible in the agitation against Mr. Ritchie’s proposal. 
Ordinarily a proposal to take off a tax excites no particular 
emotion beyond a more or less active satisfaction on the 
part of those who will no longer have to pay it. Butin 
this case the Chancellor of the Exchequer is reproached as 
though he were deliberately wronging a whole class. If 
he had proposed to lay a special tax on agricultural profits, 
the farmers could hardly be more indignant than they are 
now. Patriotism in a statesman holding this particular 
office demands that he should differentiate between his 
countrymen and the foreigner, and to retreat from this 
position after it has once been assumed is to be a wrongdoer. 
But when once this view of a duty becomes accepted,as would 
be the case if Mr. Ritchie were to yield to the present demand, 
those who hold it may be trusted not to stand still. If it.is 
the duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to benefit a great 
industry by imposing a duty which is Protective in form, it 
must equally be his duty as opportunity offers to impose 
one that shall be Protective in fact. Otherwise he will 
only be playing with the class he is pretending to benefit. 
It may be objected that he is only thinking of the revenue, 
and that having got the money he wants, he is under no 
obligation to do anything more. Then why did he choose 
a duty which was certain to create expectations that he 
would do something more? The proper course for him to 
take is to raise the Corn-duty by easy stages until it has 
reached a point where it enables the farmer to compete 
with the foreigner in the British market. The reasons 
that are now urged in defence of the duty will have equal 
force in behalf of a higher duty. If it is worth a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s while to risk an infinitesimal 
increase in the price of bread in order to establish the 
principle that a tax is not to be rejected merely because. it 
favours a home industry, it is equally worth his while to 
risk an appreciable but slight rise of price in order to 
make the benefit to that industry substantial. Nobody 
wants to make bread dear. All that is proposed is to give 
the consumer the power of paying the increased prices which 
will in the end make him, not poorer, but richer, by the 
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operation of the duty. No Protectionist can safely be 
trusted to recognise the point at which the interests of the 
consumer outweigh those of the protected industry. He 
sees the advantage to himself in the larger duty, but, as 
the fiscal history of the United States shows, he sees 
nothing else. The author of the Book of Proverbs must 
have had the ideal Protectionists in his mind when he wrote: 
“The horse-leech hath two daughters, crying Give, give.” 





ELEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS! 


ce unprecedented volume of the subscriptions to the 
. Transvaal Loan is in one way an unanswerable 
testimony to the solidity of British credit. It is true that 
the hopes which fifteen years ago must have inspired Mr. 
Goschen and the financiers who supported him have not 
been realised. They must have thought that the slow 
decline in the rate of interest which just then struck all 
economists, and drew from very able men the prophecy that 
‘Two per cent. would one day be the kind of standard which 
Five per cent. once was,’ would be continuous. An increased 
habit of expenditure, however, which has been as marked in 
the nations as in the richer classes, has made accumulation, 
on this side at least of the Atlantic, slower than was ex- 

cted, while the still greater increase of industrial specu- 
lation has drawn off vast sums which formerly would have 
been invested in State bonds. It is, therefore, true that 
even Great Britain cannot borrow at 23 per cent., and that 
the hope of a 2 per cent. standard interest for first-class 
security has become very shadowy and faint. But it 
also remains true that at the close of a great war, and 
during a cycle of unprecedented expenditure, there is no 
distrust of Great Britain; that she can raise at the market 
rate—just now 3 per cent.—any sum she requires, raise it 
instantly and without negotiations, from the whole world 
as well as from her own people. The great financiers, who 
really understand the relation between the wealth of a 
State and its debts, and who are exempt in pecuniary 
affairs from patriotic illusions, are as full of confidence as 
the people, at least five firms or syndicates of firms having 
separately offered to take up the entire loan of thirty 
millions. Grant that their object, and that of the mass of 
depositors, was the hope of a premium, still that hope of 
itself indicates confidence alike in the honesty and in 
the resources of the borrower, and confidence is the 
basis of credit. Great Britain may have a fit of lavishness 
on her—we think she has, and hope it will soon be over— 
but we are evidently far from the day when she will be 
embarrassed, when the necessities of defence, or even 
projects of aggrandisement, must be postponed for want 
of money, and profitable experiments must be avoided for 
want of national capital. With a great war but just 
finished, and all economists bidding her be careful, she 
can still take off some ten millions a year from her taxes, 
and when she needs money the world so competes for the 
privilege of supplying her that the small deposit demanded 
in order to test bona fides exceeds the whole amount 
of the loan. To say that the country is overburdened may 
or may not be reasonable; to ask whether she is not 
wasteful is almost always beneficial, a certain tendency to 
waste being in the very blood of the people; but to say 
that her credit is shaky or decaying is at best an exaggera- 
tion of the truth that as the peoples have plunged into 
business with a new energy, the competition for capital 
has slightly increased its rate of hire. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no intention of 
defending undue expenditure, far less of encouraging it. 
We are on the side of the cautious, holding with Sir 
Robert Peel that money retained in the pockets of the 

ple is more fruitful than money entrusted to the 
easury. Waste means inefficiency, and lavishness 
produces only an appearance of content. We see all 
around us, and especially in the “ progressive” nations, 
signs that civilisation is going to be enormously expensive 
to the community—just look at the bills for education in 
England and France, and the way that in this country rates 
run up—and that the new hunger for comfort which is 
everywhere disorganising labour will also produce demands 
on the community for aid in “improvements,” like re- 
housing, old-age pensions, and possibly free medical service, 
some of which will be successful and will be as costly as great 
wars. If there is a “submerged tenth” in this country, it 
must number four millions, or some eight hundred thousand 





families ; and to rehouse it will cost at least £200 per family. 
or £160,000,000 sterling. We perceive, therefore, as strongic 
as any one the necessity for economy, and for avoidi = 
rash depletion of those reservoirs of capital which the 
States, our own included, may so greatly need. But we 
deprecate the kind of pessimism which diminishes ene 
and makes every proposal involving outlay, however wise 
or profitable, seem a burden. It is economy that is wanted 
not parsimony ; a distinct fitting of means to ends, not g 
declaration that no end is worth securing if it takes an 
expenditure of means to secure it. The way to make gure 
that we are not borrowing too much is to compare the 
amount raised with the national wealth, just as you would 
compare a mortgage with the income of the estate mort. 
geged; and there is no other way. The popular way 
which is to divide the Debt by the population and state 
the amount of money per head owed at different periods, ig 
very like nonsense. What has the number of the people to 
do with the matter? You might as well compare the debt 
contracted by a syndicate of Rockefellers with the debt 
owing by a small Trade-Union, or assert that India could 
easily bear a Debt of £20 a head because Great Britain 
does. India would be utterly crushed out of cultivation, 
while Great Britain hardly remembers her indebtedness. 
The reason England is not crushed by: her Debt and her 
gross taxation, as she was in 1816, is not because her popu. 
lation has so greatly increased, but because manufactures, 
and Free-trade, and industries of every description 
have made her wealthy instead of poor. These will seem 
trite observations to those who know, but men go on 
repeating the old fallacies in a way that is positively 
irritating. They argueas if the debt owing by a millionaire 
and the debt owing by a ten-pound householder must some. 
how or another be the same burden. It is not the same, 
any more than the load of a pony is the same burden as 
the load of an elephant. 

We wonder sometimes how far national wealth does con- 
duce to national strength, and find it difficult to think of a 
perfectly convincing answer. That it does conduce to it in 
some degree would seem to be self-evident, if only because 
a poor State cannot produce or maintain a great Fleet, but 
the degree in which it conduces is still matter for conjec- 
ture. The elements of national strength are too numerous 
to be completely reckoned up. Courage comes first, of 
course. A hundred thousand Sikhs would conquer the 
sixty millions of Bengal, and if the character of the 
dominant tribe did not alter, would hold them down for 
centuries. No State is as poor as Montenegro, yet of the 
whole Balkan Peninsula she alone retained her indepen- 
dence, because her people were always prepared to die, 
The next requisite of greatness is probably the group 
of qualities which Lord Rosebery labels “ efficiency,” 
and which can coexist, as Frederick the Great well knew, 
with very extreme poverty. The third is ability for 
organisation, which seems to be a separate faculty wanting 
in some great nations, witness Spain. And the fourth isa 
kind of pride of which patriotism is one most healthy 
and vigorous constituent. All these rank before 
wealth, especially in the day of battle. Nobody cashed 
Attila’s Exchequer bills, and on the day of Sedan Prussia 
was a far poorer State than France. The Jingo rant about 
money, as if it could of itself make a great State, is 
childish nonsense, yet every statesman in Europe will 
recognise that in the scene of Friday week there is proof 
that Great Britain is among States exceptionally strong. 
The truth, if expressed without boasting or self-deprecia- 
tion, is, we believe, that, other things being equal, the 
possession of money develops a freedom of action which 
makes a State not only strong but energetic; and it is 
energy which makes all forms of strength available. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
AUXILIARY FORCES. 


HE Commission on the Auxiliary Forces which is 
about to begin its sittings may prove, nay, ought to 
prove, an event of great moment in our military history. 
The reference to the Commission is wide, and if the 
Commissioners, as we trust they will, realise the vast 
importance of their task, the result of their inquiries 
should affect our whole system of national defence. We 
look to them to tell us in what way the Auxiliary Forces 
may be raised, organised, equipped, and officered so as to 
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all the best elements in the nation, and to be 
ble to undertake the military defence of these 
-Jands alone. The word that we have italicised, the word 
Jone,” is the crucial point. The Commission will doubt- 
: be told, and told in all sincerity, by the Regular 
yt and by the representatives of the War Office that 
m ig never proposed to entrust the defence of these islands 
pare Auxiliary Forces, and that therefore this question 
of alone need not be considered. There will always, they 
‘1 declare, be a stiffening of Regular troops, at least an 
be ny corps, but generally more, left in these islands, and they 
will add that what is wanted from the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers is a force auxiliary to such a Regular Army, 
and not troops capable of undertaking alone the military 
defence of these islands. Now, as we have said, these con- 
ditions will be laid down in all sincerity by the representa- 
tives of the Secretary of State and by the officers of the 
Regular Forces who will be called on to give evidence ; but 
for all that, they must not be regarded as stating what 
would or could really happen if we were engaged in a great 
war requiring the sending of a large force of soldiers 
to places outside these islands. If such a war comes, 
we may be absolutely certain that what will happen 
will be what happened in the South African War. The 
whole of the efficient portion of the Regular Army, as well 
as a great part of the best Auxiliaries, will be sent out of 
the country, and these islands will, whatever may be said 
in cool blood and in peace-time by the authorities, be 
entirely denuded of Regular troops of the kind that can 
be used for stiffening purposes. Those who will be 
left will not be capable of stiffening anything or any- 
body. The Regulars in these islands at the end of, or 
during the crisis of, a great oversea war will be, as always 
before, not a stiffening, but the dregs of the Regular 
Armv.—We use the term “ dregs ” in no offensive sense, but 
rather in the sense of scraps and odds and ends,—i.e., what 
yemains at the bottom of a glass after you have tossed off 
the liquor that it contained.—There will be a large number 
of men just enlisted and of men either too young or 
too feeble in health to be sent abroad,—the men who were 
rejected, that is, as unfit for foreign service when the 
active drafts were made up. Next there will be a certain 
number of odds and ends of Reservemen who, though 
recalled to the colours, have for one reason or other 
not been sent to the front with their regiments. Lastly, 
there will be a certain number of so-called garrison regi- 
ments men,—men who have passed out of the Reserve, but 
who have been induced to rejoin by patriotic feeling and by 
the offer of certain exceptional terms. These odds and ends 
—partly reliquiae medici, partly raw recruits, and partly 
“old stagers”"—will, when heads are counted, present a 
very imposing total. Many of them also will be per se 
excellent fighting men, and all of them, we do not doubt, 
will be willing and capable, in a sense, of striking hard 
blows in defence of the Motherland. But they will not 
be “a stiffening of Regulars” in any sense. They will, 
as we have just said, be the dregs of the Regular Army, 
—the odds and ends of several army corps, and not in 
any way a field army capable of stiffening the Auxiliaries. 
For good or evil, the Auxiliaries will be the field army, 
and the so-called stiffening of Regulars a force auxiliary 
thereto. 


We shall be told, of course, that this is pure specu- 
lation, and we shall be asked why we assume that in 
the event of a great oversea war the Government of the 
day will not select some thirty thousand of its best troops 
of all arms, and keep them in these islands at full 
strength and in full efficiency as a field army. Our answer 
is that we know the nature of our countrymen, and that we 
are perfectly certain they will show the spirit of the race, 
and obey that most English of mottoes,—‘“ Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” Hoarding one’s trumps is not, and quite 
rightly, a British trait. When we are once engaged in a 
great war oversea, and are determined to win it, we shall in 
order to win be willing to send every available Regular 
out of the country, as we did in 1900 and 1901, and to 
chance the consequences. We are not saying a word, 
remember, against this national proclivity to take risks. 
On the contrary, we applaud it, and realise that on the 
whole it is the wisest and safest course. What we 
object to is pretending that this is not the habit of 
the British people, and acting as if at a time of crisis we 
should or could hoard our best Regular troops—i.c., the 
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troops who could act as stiffening—and could refuse to let 
them go abroad, where they might possibly be able to give 
the “ knock-out blow.” What we plead for, then, is that the 
Commission should turn a deaf ear to any assurances that 
there will always be a stiffening of Regulars in these 
islands, and should, sweeping away all pedantic hindrances, 
address themselves to the task of considering in what 
way the Auxiliaries could be organised into a great and 
self-sufficing field army capable of providing for the 
military defence of these islands alone. If they can get 
help, and help, of course, of the best kind, from any 
Regular force that may happen to be in the kingdom, 
that will be all to the good. The point is that such 
Regulars must be regarded for this purpose as an 
auxiliary force, and that the main home-defence force 
must be the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers properly 
organised, and, above all, properly officered. 

It is not our business to lay down in detail the lines on 
which the Commission should proceed. Any attempt on 
our part to do so would be very properly resented. We 
should, however, like to draw attention to one or two 
simple points, in the hope that the Commission may be able 
to consider them. The Commission will naturally be much 
occupied with the Militia, that splendid national force 
which, in spite of the neglect, and even insult, from which 
it has suffered, has never failed the nation in its day of 
trouble; and in South Africa, as in the Belgian yeoman’s 
cornfields and fallows, helped to save the nation from danger 
and disgrace. The Commission will want to suggest 
means for improving the Militia. Now, in our belief, they 
can find close at hand a very simple and easy way, not only 
of increasing the numbers of the Militia, but of immensely 
improving the stamp of man at present obtained as a re- 
cruit. That plan is one which has been repeatedly pro- 
posed in these columns during the last three years. It 
is, in a nutshell, to allow the Militia recruit wherever 
possible—and in the majority of cases it is possible 
—to live at home while he is doing his recruit training. 
That is, instead of living in barracks, the recruit lives 
at home, and goes every day to the drill-ground, just as 
he might go to work in a factory or in private employment. 
This used to be the plan in many Militia regiments, but for 
various reasons it was discouraged by the War Office, till 
at last the “‘ day-boy” system was entirely suppressed, and 
remained suppressed till January Ist of this year. On that 
date leave was given to the Colonel of the 7th Battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, an East End Militia regiment, for recruits 
to live out of barracks whilst drilling on enlistment. The 
result on the regiment was at once most marked. Whereas 
on April Ist in 1901 and 1902—i.e., while on the barrack 
system—the regiment was respectively four hundred and 
ninety and four hundred and seventy-one strong, it was 
on April Ist last—t.e., after being on the “ day-boy ” system 
for three months—seven hundred and seventy-five strong, 
or over 60 per cent. better. To put it in another way, 
whereas last year the regiment wanted five hundred and 
ninety men to attain full strength, it now only wants two 
hundred and eighty-six men. Surely these are figures 
which should not be neglected. They point to the fact that 
the way to obtain Militia recruits is to let them live at 
home while they train. The Commission should, of course, 
inquire most carefully whether the “day-boys” make as 
efficient soldiers, and belong to as good a class, and if 
the discipline is as good as formerly. If the answers are 
in all cases entirely satisfactory, as we believe they will 
be found to be, it should surely be worth while to consider 
whether the plan of Militia “day-boys” cannot be 
extended. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the fact that the Com- 
mission will have to consider the conditions under which 
more and better officers of Volunteers can be obtained, 
for such an inquiry is their very raison d’étre. We 
trust, however, that they will not, while considering 
the problem of officers, forget the point raised in these 
columns in regard to the distinctions of D.L. and J.P. 
Other matters which should, in our opinion, occupy 
some slight attention are rifle clubs, County Guide 
Corps, and the organisation of the levée en masse. In 
our view, we ought to consider the possibility of 
raising, arming, and organising the population in each 
district in case of invasion. We pod that is, to con- 
template a call to arms in the villages and country 
districts, and to have ready a skeleton scheme for 
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issuing a “commission of array” to seme person of trust 
and responsibility in each small local centre. But if 
that is to be done, the first thing necessary is to have 
some simple mechanism for getting the rifles and the 
cartridges into the hands of the men called to arms. 
Of course at the present moment we have not only no 
organisation for arming any portion of the rural popu- 
lation, but also we have no store of extra arms for 
such a purpose. Literally, if England were in danger of 
being invaded to-morrow, and only the most respectable 
part of the adult population—ie., the men with £100 
a year and more—asked to be armed, there would be no 
possibility of arming them. We are enemies, not friends, 
of: conscription or of compulsory universal military service, 
but it has at any rate one advantage. It makes Govern- 
ments face the problem of arms, and forces them to keep 
arms in the country in some way commensurable with the 
population. Yet in reality, although we have not got con- 
scription, it would be possible to keep a million egtra rifles 
in the country. Will not the Commission consider this? 
At present, compared with France and Germany, we are 
literally an unarmed nation, and we could not, working 
day and night, arm ourselves under a year. 

While we are debating the question of universal military 
service, could we not, by way of a beginning, keep enough 
rifles to arm, say, one adult male in ten in case of real 
emergency? In our belief, if invasion came, we should not 
need the compulsion; but, at any rate, let us not act as if no 
Englishman would ask for a rifle in case of invasion. In 
any case, the Commission might ask the question as to how 
many rifles and how much spare and extra ammunition are 
kept in the country on behalf of the Auxiliary Forces. 





MR. CARNEGIE ON THE FUTURE. 


HERE is not much in common between the Austrian 
Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, and Mr. Carnegie; 
but they both have the same idea that Europe is threatened 
by the vastness of all things American, and must in self- 
defence federate herself, if not politically, at least for all 
material ends. The Count named America in his speech 
as the overwhelming rival, and though Mr. Carnegie did 
not in his address at West Ham, he “dotted his ‘i’s’”’ 
in talking to an interviewer, and admitted that this 
was his meaning. When a great statesman and a greater 
captain of industry express the same view, there must be 
something in it; but we are unable in this case to believe 
that. there is much. We doubt, to begin with, the effective 
result of aggregation ; and even if we did not, we should 
disbelieve its possibility as regards Europe. The cleavage 
between the older nations and races of the Continent is too 
deeply rooted in their histories, their aspirations, and the 
qualities which collectively make up character. They cannot 
trust each other or like each other sufficiently, and they will 
feel that in surrendering the fierce pleasure of active rivalry 
they will give up too much of their individuality, which, if 
not part of their strength, is at least part of their pleasant 
pride. Nobody sincerely wishes to “merge” in some one 
else. A man thirsts to be master in his own house, even 
if the wall between him and his neighbours costs him 
more than he can spare. A common religion has failed to 
bind the races, Catholic Czech hating Catholic German as 
if he were a heretic; a common language does not produce 
unity between Celt and Saxon in Ireland ; and where those 
strong bonds have failed, the hope of profit to be earned by 
all becoming servants alike will certainly not succeed. If 
the statesman and the steelmaker will consult William IL., 
they will find that federation is difficult even among 
kinsfolk, and when it is needed to keep the foreigner from 
invading. That is the experience, too, of South America, 
where the dominant caste in all the Spanish States has one 
origin, one language, and one creed ; and in Europe there 
is no unity of any kind. 

Mr. Carnegie, whose imagination, like that of most 
Americans and all Asiatics, is greatly impressed by vast- 
ness, thinks that the European States while still divided 
are not big enough to be of much account “ materially,” 
and in his conversation with the interviewer he explains 
this view by remarking that no State in Europe is any- 
thing like the size of Texas, nor is any increase of population 
so rapid as that of America. His facts are correct, and his 
use of. the word “ materially” shows that he has thought 
upon his subject, and has not forgotten that neither 
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Greece, to which we owe try, history, 

Palestine, to which we axe. indistiod oe ph bn 
England, which originated representative government 
possesses an area equal to that of many a third-rate State 
in the Union. But even as limited by that adverb, is the 
proposition true? Does even Mr. Carnegie in ea heart: 
expect that Brazil will ever be greater in material thi 
than Great Britain or France or Germany, any one of 
which would be lost in her vast bulk? ‘Does he reall: 
think China stronger than Japan? He may, no doubt 
point to Russia, and say that the future of the Northern 
world lies in that vast Empire; but is he sure that the 
note of despair which is the weakness and the specialty of 
all Russian thought is not the product of that monotonous 
and exhausting vastness? History certainly does not con. 
firm his vew. Strength in war is surely a material thi 
and Alexander was ruler of a province far smaller than 
Pennsylvania when he effected the conquest of the Eastern 
world, which could have absorbed and forgotten his petty 
kingdom among its mountain tracts. The State which 
mastered civilised mankind, and kept the mastery till it 
rotted, was originally but a single city, and always 
far smaller than the Union. Our “little island” hag 
surely displayed some “material” strength in the world 
and is still felt as having at least weight among one-fifth of 
the world’s inhabitants. Mr. Carnegie may say that he was 
thinking of commerce; but who created world-wide com. 
merce if we did not ? When Rome thought herself the world 
her commerce outside her own limits never approached that 
of Tyre, which possessed only a rock in the Mediterranean, 
Size does not make material strength, or Brazil, as we 
have said, would be among the greatest of Empires; nor 
does multitude of people, else why should China be by her 
own confession so weak? If progress in all material 
things is Mr. Carnegie’s barometer, Germany far excels 
the mighty Empire by her side, which, again, if the pro. 
duction of wealth is his test, is a humble suppliant for aid 
from the purse of “little” France. Mr. Carnegie may say 
that he was thinking, not of the past or present, but of the 
future ; but why does he imagine that the great laws which 
have raised and depressed the nations are about to be 
altered? Because of the special energy of Americans? 
Possibly, though we must make a deduction for the pace 
at which Americans are expending their reserve of nerve- 
power; but then the American victory over Europe will be 
due to the energy of her sons, and not to their multitudes 
or the vast area of her plains. 


There is not sufficient experience yet for a final con- 
clusion, but we cannot help fancying that the world in its 
admiration of expansion is forgetting the strength which 
accrues in all departments of effort from concentration. 
Bigness often lays a heavy tax on energy, and it is not 
from the giants that wise doctors expect constitutional 
strength. Mr. Carnegie would probably admit that a city 
is often stronger than the county which contains it; that 
London, for instance, gains “ materially” as well as loses 
by the close packing of millions, for which, if nothing is 
gained by it, 1t would be difficult to account. No Govern- 
ment has ever tried to pack London, at whose growth 
statesmen have looked for ages with eyes of perhaps un- 
warranted foreboding. The tendency of every trade and 
almost every profession to concentrate itself on a minute 
district must be a natura] tendency, for it is very dis- 
agreeable to those who obey it, and the compelling power 
is not difficult to discover. The concentration reduces the 
waste of energy, which, and not size or multitude, is the 
grand distributor of success. If you have much space 
to cover before you get to work, space is a positive 
diminisher of strength. The first law of modern manu- 
factures, modern commerce, modern effort of all kinds not 
exclusively intellectual, is that “association” is essential 
to material success, and association nine times out of ten 
implies concentration. Why else are we so devoted to rapid 
intercommunication, or why spend. millions, as London is 
doing at this moment, in the effort to make concentration 
easier and more perfect ? We are forbidden by the con- 
ditions of Mr. Carnegie’s proposition to argue that city 
life sharpens the intellect, which is to strength what nerve- 
power is to muscle; but the advantage of mobility is 
admitted, and is material in Mr. Carnegie’s sense; and 
expanse of area is not the friend of mobility, but the foe. 
War is the supreme test of material strength and resources, 
and there are generals alive who say that numbers beyond 
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-, noint are only beneficial through their moral 
: ea ng men, sof that small perfected and mobile 
om val yet be more formidable than the huge masses 
atich it overtaxes all but a few to feed, or move, or guide. 
tthe “Jittle” States of Europe may yet develop a concen- 
trated energy, @ perfection of organisation, a superiority to 
the physical obstacles of space and time, which will suffice 
to maintain their place in the world, and enable them, even 
in material things, to fear no rivalry. After all, if bigness 
and.multitude count for so very much in material develop- 
ment, Asia ought to be far stronger than Europe, and South 
America to be able to maintain towards the Union an 
ettitude of kindly patronage. Instead, she has to submit 
to the Monroe doctrine, and to some at least of its 
logical consequences, one of which is acknowledgment of 
a superior force lodged in her smaller protector in the 


North. 








THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK 


EGARDED from the strictly literary point of view as 
an anthology of devotion, the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England is probably unsurpassed in any language. 
It is finer, we venture to think, than the missal from which so 
many of its choicest flowers are culled, for the merit of a 
collection depends upon selection as well as upon compre- 
hension. The long lists of Christian names, repetitions, and 
ejaculations which charmed the Mediaeval ear, and still find 
a place in the Roman Liturgy, can hardly be said to have any 
value from the point of view of literature in the present day. 
In judging of devotional literature, as in judging of sacred 
music, the critic is apt to be carried away by the force of 
association. The words of the Morning and Evening Services 
are charged for most of us with the devotional memories of a 
lifetime. We are no longer competent to criticise their com- 
position, any more than we are competent to decide on the 
correctness of feature possessed by those for whom we care 
the most. On the other hand, it is only great literature 
which arrives as a rule at this unassailable position. Besides, 
it is not with the whole Order of Common Prayer that the 
ordinary reader is familiar; and in the back-waters of the 
Book we find passages as fine as those over which use 
has spread the glamour of religious custom. Take this 
invocation of God at the beginning of the “ Forms of Prayer 
to be Used at Sea”: “O Eternal Lord God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens, and rulest the raging of the sea; 
who hast compassed the waters with bounds until day and 
night come to an end.” Could anything be better worded or 
more suggestive of the empty landscape of sky and ocean 
unchanged but by light and darkness? One phrase out 
of this prayer has passed into the language, “such as 
pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions,” a sentence 
which suggests that the writer’s mind had flown to pirates 
and sea-rovers, and that all the romance of the sea rose 
before his eyes as he composed his prayer. The whole 
of this little set of prayers for sailors is admirable, and the 
common-sense and simplicity of the rubrics delight the 
reader. Almost every possible exigency is foreseen. Short 
prayers are suggested “for single persons, that cannot meet 
to join in Prayer with others, by reason of the Fight, or 
Storm.” “Special prayers with respect to the Enemy” are 
given, and the Confession out of the Communion Service is 
appointed to be said in case of “imminent danger,” when “as 
many as can be spared from necessary service in the Ship 
shall be called together.” Afterwards, “if there be any in-the 
Ship,” the Absolution is to be pronounced. The following 
thanksgiving is surely both suitable and splendid :—* O 
Almighty God, the Sovereign Commander of all the world, in 
whose hand is power and might which none is able to with- 
stand; We bless and magnify thy great and glorious Name for 
this happy Victory.” 


Curiously enough, it is not only in common prayer—in the 
prayers designed to express the religious desires and emotions 
of the multitude—that the compilers of the Prayer-book 
showed their great ability. In the service for the visita- 
tion of the sick we find prayers which for beauty and 
“inwardness” could hardly be surpassed, while the fact 
that they are part of a liturgy saves them from the slight 
aroma of impertinence which could hardly be kept out of an 
extemporary prayer touching upon the private concerns of a 





sick man’s soul. For instance, the prayer appointed to’ be 
said by the bedside of one “ troubled in mind or in conscience” 
assumes a right to speak which could hardly be assumed 
without offence by a minister using his own words. “We 
beseech thee, look down in pity and compassion upon this 
thy afflicted servant. Thou writest bitter things against 
him, and makest him to possess his former iniquities ..... . 
give him a right understanding of himself, and of thy threats 
and promises; that he may neither cast away his confidence in 
thee, nor place it anywhere but in thee..... *, make him 
to hear of joy and gladness, that the bones which thou hast 
broken may rejoice.” The arguments against a liturgy seem, 
we are prepared to admit, from certain points of view, many 
and strong; but to say that written prayers are unlikely to be 
felt by the offerer or to appeal to the listener is absurd. Does 
poetry or music in order to provoke or to express emotion. re- 
quire to be improvised? The blessing which we are about to 
quote could hardly be better imagined, designed as it is to 
support the man who sees the gulf of death open before him :— 
“The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong tower to all 
them that put their trust in him, to whom all things in 
heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do bow and obey, be 
now and evermore thy defence.” Perhaps among the collects 
and the “ Prayers and Thanksgivings, upon Several Occasions,” 
we encounter the finest passage in the whole book,—if we 
except the “Te Deum” and the two rhapsodies appointed to 
be “sung or said” during the Communion Service. The first of 
these begins, “ Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with 
all the company of heaven,” than which there is no better 
example of the pomp of words in the language; the second 
with the angelic apostrophe, “Glory be to God on high, and 
in earth peace,’ &c., which breaks from prayer to praise 
and from praise to prayer without the slightese+ breach 
of literary continuity. So far as actual writing goes, the 
greatest of the collects, to our mind, is the one for the 
first Sunday in Advent, in which the Church prays for grace 
“that we may cast away the works of darkness, and put 
upon us the armour of light, now in the time of this 
mortal life in which thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit 
us in great humility; that in the last day, when he shall 
come again in his glorious Majesty to judge both the quick 
and the dead, we may rise to the life immortal.” Perhaps 
from a religious point of view some of us may prefer the less 
gorgeously worded collects—for instance, the one in which the 
people pray “that they may be cleansed from all their sins, 
and serve thee with a quiet mind”—but as literature there 
can be no doubt which is the best. The prayer to be used at 
any time of dearth or famine is a good example of the use of 
allitération to produce a startling effect,—to seize the atten- 
tion, and, if possible, stir the hopes, of depressed worshippers : 
“O God, merciful Father, who, in the time of Elisha the 
prophet, didst suddenly in Samaria turn great scarcity and 
dearth into plenty and cheapness.” Again, the collect for 
St. Luke’s Day is a fine instance of the way in which an atmo- 
sphere can be thrown around a bare statement by an apt 
allusion: “ Almighty God, who calledst Luke the Physician, 
whose praise is in the Gospel, to be an Evangelist, and 
Physician of the soul.” 


The exhortations of the Prayer-book, with the exception of 
one or two—notably “ Dearly Beloved Brethren”—are con- 
ceived in a somewhat different spirit from the prayers. Doubt- 
less the human mind in the attitude of devotion is seen to 
better advantage than in the attitude of remonstrance. The 
exhortation to be read before the Communion, in case the 
minister shall see people “neglectful to come,” is a short 
sermon, well conceived and put, but somehow we feel in reading 
it that we have descended to a totally different spiritual level 
from that to which the collects attain. The parabolic simile 
of guests who refuse to come to the supper of the King loses 
its dignity when it is given a directly ceremonial applica- 
tion, and that other exhortation which threatens unworthy 
receivers with “divers diseases and sundry kinds of death” 
contains a striking piece of vituperation, and has, to 
our mind, no other merit. It is, so far as our experi- 
ence goes, wisely omitted by most of the clergy. 


How far is the religious effect of a service heightened by its 
liturgical beauty ? (by “religious effect” we mean its power to 





convey spiritual suggestion and to engender moral deter- 
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mination). For the majority we should say it was greatly | greatest of cricketers played—and not to take g0 much 


heightened; but it has to be remembered that the Protestant 
revivalists have seldom relied at all upon literature to lend 
enthusiasm to their services. There are no doubt some minds 
for whom repetition destroys admiration and creates weari- 
ness; for such an extempore service conduces to worship 
rather than a liturgy. A few people, too, are without'the 
literary sense at all, just as others are without the musical 
sense. Again, a still smaller minority feel all these things 
only tookeenly. They are occasionally startled by a horrible 
fear that apart from aesthetics they have no religious 
feeling at all. For such the most Puritan of all forms of 
worship, the silent worship of the Quakers, has the charm of 
reassurance. Nevertheless, we believe that for the many the 
enchantment of letters conduces to worship no less than what 
Vaughan the Silurist calls “the joy of the confluence and 
company.” ‘The spirit of Christianity and the social spirit 
_are closely allied,—as closely as the spirit of great literature 
and the spirit of inspiration. 





THE DECAY OF ENGLISH GAMES. 


HERE is an aspect of a question which has lately been a 
subject of discussion among cricketers—the question of 
widening the wicket—to which sufficient attention has not yet 
been drawn. It is an aspect which may be comprehended 
best, perhaps, in the observation that the suggested change 
in the rules of “the national game” has not interested the 
nation. It has interested cricketers, and especially that small 
and select body of cricketers usually described as “ first- 
class.” These latter would have been directly affected by a 
radical change in the conditions under which cricket is 
played, and in the case of a good many of them for a very 
sufficient reason. The projected change might possibly have 
touched their pockets. That, however, is not precisely the 
aspect of the question to which we have referred. What 
strikes us particularly is that the fact that the suggestion of 
widening the wicket has been made and seriously discussed 
is, if you look at it closely, in reality a sign of the same decay 
in cricket as the decay which has eaten into football, considered 
asa game for men. What was originally a game has become 
a business. 


Let us see how the question of widening the wicket first 
originated, and why it came to be seriously discussed at a 
meeting of the Marylebone Cricket Club, in the members of 
which is vested the power of making alterations in the laws 
of the game. During the past twenty or thirty years a great 
change has come over the conditions under which “ first- 
class” cricket has been played. Before the days of an 
organised county cricket championship, involving a congested 
table of fixtures and intricate methods of scoring points, the 
game was played in a far more irresponsible way. Pitches 
were not so carefully prepared, and the consequence was that 
even on what was considered a good wicket it was still possible 
for the bowler to get a great deal of spin on the ball, and for the 
batsman to find himself beaten by a ball which hung o1 shot. 
In those days there were far fewer cricket matches left 
drawn: the bowler, that is, was on more even terms with the 
batsman, and consequently the first condition of a good game 
was fulfilled,—namely, that it should be capable of being lost 
or won. Gradually, however, groundsmen, naturally anxious 
to provide as good a wicket as possible, found out various 
ways of improving pitches, and to-day, given a spell of fine 
weather, the wickets are so hard and true that a batsman of 
average skill is, as a rule, the master of the finest bowling that 
can be brought against him. Of course, on sodden or damaged 
wickets—especially when a hot sun has caked wet turf, or 
when exceptional drought or hard wear has made the wicket 
crumble—the bowler has still the upper hand. But on a 
“plumb” wicket he has almost everything against him, and 
the consequence is a dreary succession of drawn matches, 
Now, with that spectacle before them, what course ought the 
representatives of county cricket clubs to adopt if their first 
desire is to obtain the fulfilment of the first condition of a 
good game,—namely, that it shall be capable, in a reasonable 
time, of being lost or won? Clearly there is one course 
at least open to them,—to go back to the conditions of 
the days in which it was the exception for cricket matches 
to be drawn—the days, moreover, in which some of the 








trouble to get a good wicket. On a bad wicket a match ma 
be finished in a day; on a moderate wicket it is praoiaie 
certain to be finished in three days. Then why hesitate ed 
why not make it a rule that no wicket shall be rolled or 
watered until, say, the day before any match is to take place? 
That would be a difficult rule to enforce, of course, but if it 
were, or could be, enforced, the difficulty of drawn matches 
would ipso facto disappear; the bowler would come into hig 
own again. Why, then, not try the experiment? For one 
reason,—gate-money. If three-day matches end on the first 
day, there is two days’ gate-money lost to the county club, 
That is the difficulty ; the game has become a business, and 
county clubs cannot afford to neglect opportunities of 
earning money. . 

In these days, a county club, to have any chance of securing 
the cricket championship, must incur large expenses, [t 
must search for, or “attract ””—often from another county, 
which is a contradiction in terms if a “county” champion. 
ship is to have any real meaning—capable professional 
bowlers and batsmen, who have to be paid high wages. In 
the case of amateurs, it must often be prepared, especially in 
dealing with young men who have not much money to spare, to 
make it worth while for them to play cricket instead of going 
into business or entering upon a serious career of any kind. Con. 
sequently, it has to pay the travelling and hotel expenses of 
these so-called amateurs, and in exceptional cases even to 
place assistant-secretaryships and so forth at their disposal, 
in order to retain them as regular members of the county 
team. There you have the symptom of the decay which has 
attacked the great game of Association football; Rugby foot. 
ball, it may be admitted, still remains a game for gentlemen, 
In the world of sport is there anything much more melan. 
choly, and even degrading, than the conditions under which 
the Football Association Cup is played for? Two teams are 
left in for the final round; one of them, say, represenis a 
Northern club, the other a Southern club. The day for the 
match is fixed, and thousands of partisans assemble, often after 
travelling great distances, to see the match played, The 
match is looked upon as a definite struggle between North 
and South, and immense interest is taken in it by a vast con. 
course of spectators. Is it a genuine match between North 
and South? It may be, and probably is, nothing of 
the kind. It may quite conceivably happen that eight 
or ten of the “Northern” players were born within a 
dozen miles of Charing Cross, and that the majority of 
the Southern team are Welshmen, Lancashiremen, York- 
shiremen, Scots, and Irishmen. Their services have been 
hired; they have none of the interest in the town for 
which they play that a native has; next year, perbaps, 
a Southern player of this year will be playing for a 
Northern club; it will depend whether or not he is offered 
more money than the club he represents can afford to 
give him. Its all a matter of money; and the club which 
ean offer most money to skilful players, and so secure 
the services of a number of highly trained human bodies to do 
its work, fills its coffers and flourishes. The poorer clubs 
look on, jealous but impotent. They would buy the services 
of the best players if they could, but they cannot afford to do 
so. That is the vicious circle; the club with the longest 
purse gets the best players; and the best players bring their 
club the most money. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that these remarks, both as 
regards cricket and football, only apply to what for the sake 
of euphemism may be called the higher stages of these games. 
The great majority of genuine cricketers—men who play, 
when they can spare time, only for the love of a good game— 
recognise and regret the decay which the money element has 
introduced into cricket, and the spirit in which cricket 
should be played. It is perfectly true, too, that those who 
make the playing of games the chief end and _ interest 
of their lives might be worse employed; those also might 
be worse employed who spend day after day in watching 
games being played. But the point is, might they not be 
better employed? Might not the players of first-class cricket 
and football—men, that is, who devote the best part of the 
year to playing a game and being paid for playing it—servé 
their country and themselves better by working? That is 
the aspect of the wider-wicket question which, to our 
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mind, is the most important. The question of the wider 
wicket only arose because another question was insistent, 
and that question was, not how to make cricket a game 
better worth playing—because for ordinary players it is 
still as good a game as it could be—but how to make 
it attractive to spectators who pay gate-money; how to 
ensure a full three days’ exhibition of game-playing with the 
probability of a definite result on the third day. How can 
any one deeply desirous of knowing that the nation to which 
he belongs is spending all her available energy in work and 
progress be unaffected by the sight of these thousands of 
Englishmen to whom the serious business and interest of life 
js nothing but the playing of a game, or rather, the playing 
of what should be a game? For a game is decaying, and 
ceases, indeed, to be a game, so soon as the first point to be 
thought of in playing it is the question of money. We 
can see but one end to the whole business, and that is that 
“first-class ” cricket will eventually be played solely by pro- 
fessionals, with possibly a sprinkling of rich men with nothing 
better to do. Their exhibitions of the game will be watched 
by thousands, perhaps, day after day, just as plays are 
watched by the theatre-goers. It is a lamentable prospect 
of misdirected energy: the only consolation being that 
no nation consists entirely of serious workers, and that the 
non-serious workers of our own nation are perhaps better 
employed than those of others, At least they lead healthy 
lives, even if the games to which they devote themselves have 
lost their original savour and vigour. 





CARPENTER BIRDS. 

HE Romans apparently looked on the woodpecker as the 
first inventor of spirit-rapping, and identified it with a 
remarkably old-fashioned god who had the gift of rustic 
prophecy. When they wanted to pay the god a compliment 
they set up a pillar with a woodpecker on the top. Later they 
set up his statue with the bird carved sitting on his head. 
The Spaniards, both in the Old and New World, called the 
woodpecker the “carpentero,” to which his feats in drilling 
holes in wood fully entitle him, even more than does the 

sound of his hammer tapping on the trees. 


The woodpeckers are so bright in plumage, so alike in their 
habits, and so thoroughly masters of their own peculiar way 
of making a living, in which they do not interfere with man, 
bird, or beast, that wherever they are numerous they attract, 
and deserve, a greater share of interest than falls to many 
other classes of bird. Yet M. de Buffon in one of his flights 
of fancy chose to identify their position in the community of 
the air with that of the French peasants on the great estates. 
He described them as condemned to spend their lives crawling 
on the trunks of trees, toiling for the meanest fare, unable to 
join in the gaieties of other creatures, and without even a 
change of diet, or a palate sensitive enough to appreciate the 
delicacies of life. All this commiseration was quite un- 
necessary. The woodpeckers have what is generally known 
as “a good time.” Nor is it the case that they only live on 
the grubs which they bore out of rotten wood, or extract from 
the crevices of the bark. 


Looking at the fine contrasts of black, white, crimson, or 
green on their plumage, it might be guessed that they have 
some affinities with birds of less northern range than our 
woodpeckers. The fact is that not only are there a great 
number of species in Northern and Tropical America, but that 
they are also numerous in North Africa, India, and as far 
south as the Celebes, where the “ Wallace line” cuts them off 
from the Australian region. In both Central and Southern 
America, and in most tropical countries except Australia, 
they have for first-cousins those curious, ungainly birds, 
with oversized heads and beaks, called barbets. These are 
mainly fruit-eaters, though some feed on insects, which 
they take on the wing, as some of the insect-feeding king- 
fishers also do. The barbets bore a hole in a tree to lay their 
eggs in, and these are white like the woodpeckers’. So far are 
the latter, even those of England, from being confined entirely 
toa life of hard labour and incessant tree-climbing, that they 
all show a liking for fruit-eating, with which they are not 
always credited. They also feed freely upon insects on the 
ground, especially upon ants and their eggs, for which they 
tear the anthills to pieces with their beaks, using these as 





spades or pickaxes quite as readily as they adapt them on the 
trunks of trees to the work of the auger or awl. 


When seen running up the side of a tree the great spotted 
woodpecker is perhaps the most striking of all our wood- 
haunting birds. The black-and-white of the plumage is set 
off by the brilliant crimson crest. Though credited with 
being a fairly common bird, it is more seldom seen than any 
of the larger species haunting our woods. There is no reason 
why it should not be as common as the green woodpecker, 
which has very much increased since it gained the general 
protection now granted to it. But in the course of a life 
spent largely in observing birds the present writer has only 
seen it on five occasions. On two of these the nest was 
found, and one was in Richmond Park. The most carefully 
excavated nest, or rather hole, was made in a rotten willow-tree, 
some twelve feet from the ground. Instead of carrying away 
the chips, the bird had left them all to lie below the tree, 
where their fresh appearance at once attracted attention. 
Precisely the same negligence marked the beginning of a 
nesting-hole in Richmond Park. The fondness of these birds 
for fruit leads them to raid the orchards of small, black, and 
very sweet cherries, called in Devonshire “ mazzards.” In the 
same county, on the sea-coast, some distance from any woods, 
a family of lesser spotted woodpeckers invaded a garden, and 
could scarcely be driven away from the red currants and 
raspberries. 

While in this country the greater spotted woodpecker is 
rarer than he is believed to be, the pretty little lesser spotted 
species is extremely common. It is so small, and frequents 
such high trees, that it is not easily seen. But in spring its 
note, made probably by striking the wood, which sounds 
like a stick drawn sharply along a wooden paling, may often 
be heard in cities. The bird is quite common in Oxford, and 
was a regular inhabitant of Kensington Gardens. It is still 
abundant in Richmond Park, and may be heard at Kew 
Gardens. The common green woodpecker has been among 
the birds which have benefited most by the protection of the 
law, and the sentiment of which the amnesty so proclaimed 
was only an expression. Formerly it was steadily killed down, 
partly for the sake of its skin, which was when stuffed a welcome 
addition to the glass cases containing a jay, a sparrowhawk, 
anda bullfinch which decorate cottage parlours, and partly from 
the persistent tradition that it was an enemy to trees. The 
belief that the birds bored large holes in sound oaks and elms, 
and so “bled” them, was widely spread. Consequently the 
woodman always asked his friend the keeper to shoot the wood- 
pecker. The green woodpecker, like those other tree-climbers, 
the nuthatch, the wryneck, and the creeper, is generally so 
absorbed in the business of holding on and hammering or 
prospecting that he is easily watched from a close distance. 
He does not show the gaiety and abandon of the nuthatch, 
nor is he so intensely energetic as the latter. A nuthatch 
smashing a nut seems as if he worked like the hammer of a 
self-cocking gun. But the woodpecker travels fast up the 
trunk, and scales off bits of bark with a sideways blow 
wherever he sees a likely lair for grubs. Having finished one 
tree, he flies off, and alights on another about half-way up the 
trunk. He can move downwards, but does this by dropping 
backwards, instead of turning round and running head down- 
wards like a nuthatch, When at work on the ground, the wood- 
pecker’s method of feeding can be seen. On the summit of 
Sinodun Hill, above Dorchester, is a clump of trees much 
affected by woodpeckers; while the steep turf banks of the 
ancient Celtic ramparts of the prehistoric fortress which 
surround it, as well as the sides of the ditch, are full of ant- 
hills, As the scene lies far away from men and their work, the 
woodpeckers have the place all to themselves. Some years 
ago, on a sunny day in August, a whole brood, all fully 
fledged, with the old birds, were enjoying themselves in 
digging up the anthills. The writer first mistook them fora 
brood of partridges, both from their size and their position 
on the ground. They were easily stalked, and showed very 
little fear. Two or three birds would attack one ant-heap, 
digging away with their beaks, though their short claws were 
useless. They then retired a few inches, and leaning back 
with their heads held at some distance from the ground, 
shot out their long tongues like fishing-lines, and “ whipped ” 





the ants up at lightning speed. The beak was im no cuse 
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used to pick up a single ant, but only as a mattock; the 
tongue did the rest. 


Every one who has done any bird-nesting knows of 
certain groves where there are “ woodpecker trees.” Some- 
times these trees are inhabited by both the small and large 
species, as the size of the holes shows. Their favourite 
prospecting ground is a tree which has received an injury 
that exposes a long length of wood without bark upon it, 
generally a Scotch fir. This exposed part is sometimes 
hollow, and always verging towards decay, which begins at 
the top. The woodpeckers find a place where the wood is in 
about the right condition, and bore a hole into it. If the 
interior is not yet hollow, they make a chamber and lay 
their eggs. They never plaster up the orifice, as a nuthatch 
sometimes does, but leave a clean round hole. Next year the 
woodpecker wants a clean nest, so it begins a foot or so lower 
down. If the wood is harder than it feels inclined to work upon, 
it goes to another tree. But in a year or two it comes back 
and tries the old one. In some of the woodpecker trees in the 
tall firs of Holly Water Clump in Woolmer Forest there are, 
or were, stems pierced like a flute, with a series of holes begun 
or completed ; for the bird will often dig in a few inches, and 
then abandon the work. 

The wrynecks belong to a class of woodpeckers which have 
no spines in their tails, and instead of the strong and bright 
coloration of the woodpeckers and barbets, have feathers 
which imitate the colour of the bark more closely than do 
those of any other British bird, except perhaps the mimicry 
of dead sticks and leaves in the plumage of the nightjar. 
The resemblance is as close as that between the bark-haunting 
moths and their favourite resting-place, so much so that they 
are practically invisible except while on the ground, when, like 
the woodpeckers, they feed on ants, and in the same way. 
Their choice of a nest is often in a pollard willow, dead, or 
partly dead, and of which portions are in a condition like that 
of touchwood. Into this they burrow, though their bills are 
far weaker than those of the woodpecker proper, and can only 
deal with soft material. 

In California there is a woodpecker nearly two feet long; 
but the most remarkable species of the United States is the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, found in considerable numbers in the 
forests of the Lower Mississippi. Piles of bark, some of the 
pieces eight inches square, may be found under the decayed 
trees on which it is, or has been, busy at work. ‘“ We used 
to see enormous pine-trees,” says Wilson, “with cartloads of 
bark lying around their roots, and chips of the trunk itself in 
such quantities as to suggest the idea that half-a-dozen axe- 
men had been at work the whole morning.” The great black 
woodpecker of the Scandinavian and North European forests, 
which has occasionally strayed to England, bores holes in 
sound wood for its nest, as well as in decayed trees, but is 
said to choose the softer kinds for the work. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH 
RUSSIA. 
[To THB EDITOR oF TUE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I am glad that the strongest protest against Lord 
Lansdowne’s declaration regarding the Persian Gulf has 
come from so loyal a supporter of the Government as the 
Spectator. Will you allow one who has read and annotated— 
besides other literature on the subject—all the Parliamentary 
papers published since the year 1850 on the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia to give some additional reasons in 
support of your argument? I do so in the interest of our 
common country, and without any other bias whatsoever. 
Liberals and Tories are equally to blame in this matter, and 
must equally bear the responsibility for a policy which has 
done nothing but unmitigated mischief in the past, and 

promises nothing but disaster in the future. 
‘(1) Lord Lansdowne’s declaration is, as you say, nothing less 
- than the “ proclamation of a British Monroe doctrine for 
the Persian Gulf.” And this on the ground that “a 
fortified port in the Persian Gulf” would be “a very grave 
menace to British interests.” Even Persia is by this 
declaration forbidden to fortify any port on her own 
territory, and forbidden by a Power which has no terri- 





— 








torial or other legal rights on the Gulf, ae 
siderable extension of the Monroe doctrine. This is a con. 


While making this ominous claim of soverei 

Persian Gulf, we are denying to Russia any po hag ri he 
in Manchuria, which has cost her more in men and — 
than the Persian Gulf has cost us, and which is pai. 
considerably more importance to her commercially aa 
strategically. What difference is there in moral right 
international law between the Foreign Office declaration 
and the German policy in 1875 (inhibited by Russia aa 
the British Government) to make the increase of th 
French Army a casus belli? If there is any difference it 
seems to me to be infavour of Germany. A war by France 
for the recovery of her lost provinces is immeasurab] 
more probable than a war by Russia for the conquest a 
India. 

Is it wise to make a hypothetical declaration of war in the 
event of a contingency of which the Foreign Secretary ad. 
mits there is no evidence? It will probably be said that 
the warning will make the event impossible. It is much 
more likely to stimulate a desire to bring it about. If wa 
had in a friendly way opened negotiations with Russia for 
an outlet for her trade on the Persian Gulf, the probability 
is that she would desire no fortified port. ‘This last declara. 
tion will probably convince her that we are her one irrecon. 
cilable foe among civilised nations, and she will shape her 
policy accordingly. A few weeks ago we were the only 
Power which made a fuss about the passage of two or three 
unirmoured warships through the Dardanelles. We are 
prominent in harassing her in Manchuria, a province in 
which her interests and her victory in repelling a war of 
aggvession surely entitle her to privileges beyond those of 
other nations. And now we declare that she shall have no 
outlet for her commerce through the Persian Gulf except 
onourterms. We claim the right of acting the part of 
janitors at every door by which Russia can pass into the 
open sea, 

The probable result of this policy will be to force Russia 
into an alliance most distasteful to that Government and 
nation,—an alliance with Germany against us. Ever since 
Bismarck took charge of the foreign policy of Germany the 
Government of Berlin has had two fundamental articles in 
its political creed,—(a) always to keep on good terms with 
Russia ; (b) to make bad blood between England on the 
one hand, and Russia and France on the other. With the 
strange frankness which sometimes characterised the Iron 
Chancellor, he told the late Lord Dufferin twenty-one years 
ago that the key to his foreign policy was to ward off danger 
from Germany by proyiding occupation for Russia and 
France in complications with England. Count von Biilow 
has since told the world that at the time of the Kaiser’s 
telegram to Kriiger the German Government tried and failed 
to form an aggressive alliance against us (with France 
and Russia). Still later we have authentic evidence of an 
offer from Germany to France of an offensive alliance 
against us in the Fashoda imbroglio. That offer also was 
declined after consultation with the Russian Government, 
Here were two critical occasions on which Russia had an 
opportunity of crippling us seriously, and thereby enabling 
herself to gratify some of her alleged ambitions against us. 
How do the Russophobists reconcile her forbearance with 
their theory of her consuming desire to conquer India? 
Germany, on the other hand, has repeatedly proved her 
desire to do us a fatal injury. Twice within eight years— 
—once by the confession of her Chancellor—she has tried 
in vain to form an offensive alliance against us. We are 
doing our best to make her third attempt a success. 


(5) Have the Russophobists ever asked themselves the question 


whether Russia would care to occupy India if we volun- 
tarily evacuated it? Iam sure that Russia is far too wise 
to dream of such folly. Without any opposition from us, 
she would have to conquer that vast country piecemeal and 
bring order out of chaos, at an enormous expenditure in 
men and treasure. To suppose that she would attempt it 
against our opposition is to suppose Russia to be a nation 
of lunatics. But she will use her position on the Persian 
Gulf or on the frontier of Afghanistan to make trouble for 
us wherever it may suither? Undoubtedly, if we persist in 
thwarting her natural aspirations everywhere; otherwise she 
has no motive for troubling us anywhere, but every motive 
for co-operating with us. I judge her purely by the rule of 
self-interest. It is Russia’s interest to be on friendly terms 
with us, as it is Germany’s interest to destroy—as she is 
set on doing--our commercial and naval supremacy. And 
we are blindly helping her by forcing Russia into an 
alliance with her against us. 


(6) Is there to be no end to these “superstitions of an anti-. 


quated diplomacy,” as Lord Salisbury aptly characterised 
our Russophobist policy ? Coustantinople, Bokhara, Khiva, 
Merv, were all regarded in succession as vital to British 
interests. Constantinople is now pretty generally admitted 
to be an Austro-German rather than a British interest ; and 
who will deny that humanity has been a gainer and Great 
Britain no loser by the annexation of the Central Asian 
Khanates to Russia? 


(7) It is morally certain that we shall never go to war to pre- 


vent Russia from having a fortified port on the Persian 
Gulf. I believe that no Government, of whatever party, 
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which proposed such a thing would lasta week. And if the 
electorate were persuaded that the declaration about the 
Persian Gulf were likely to lead to such a catastrophe, 
there would be-an agitation which would astonish the 
Russophobists. Russophobia has long been dead among 
the masses. They treat the Persian Gulf declaration as 
they treated Lord Beaconsfield’s threat of three campaigns 
against Russia if she made war on Turkey. Russia made 
war, and the three campaigns ended in rhetoric. Mr. 
Gladstone was denounced as a “Russian agent.” His 
windows were broken, and he and his wife were as- 
saulted by a London mob. But the constituencies sent 
him back to office with a majority of 118. No Minister 
could do a more popular thing at this moment than 
announce a cordial working understanding with Russia all 
round. No Minister could do a more unpopular thing than 
announce any kind of alliance with Germany. 
Why do I, who am no politician, speak so confidently ? 
Because experience has taught me more than once that 
politicians—those of the official class especially—are bad 
judges of some of the forces which govern General Elections. 
Let me give one example out of many. The Tory party and 
Lord Beaconsfield himself confidently expected a Tory 
majority in 1880, and so did the official Liberals. Mr. Adam, 
who was considered a singularly good Whip, asked me at the 
beginning of Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign what I 
thought of the electoral chances. I said: “I give the 
Liberals a minimum majority of sixty and a maximum 
majority of a hundred.” He thought my calculation crazy, 
and told me that his “most sanguine calculations” did not 
allow him to hope for more than a reduction of the Tory 
majority to “ thirty, or at most twenty.” ‘‘ Weshall make some 
gains in the boroughs,” he said, “ but lose all the counties.” 
As it happened, most of the Liberal gains were in the counties. 
Why was my calculation more accurate than that of a most 
astute Whip? Because I was in touch with a large section of 
voters of whom the Whips knew nothing: that section which 
took but a languid interest in ordinary politics, but were 
roused to energetic action on behalf of the Christians of 
Turkey. I was in touch with them in my capacity of 
honorary secretary of a very influential non-political associa- 
tion. So now, if politicians would only study papers which 
circulate among the working classes by myriads, but are never 
seen in West End clubs or drawing-rooms, they would find 
that the most potent factor at the Generai Election will be 
the social ideals and amelioration of the masses, and a hatred 
of war and rumours of wars, which the working classes regard 
as fatal to their aspirations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScRUTATOR. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your interesting leader on the above-named subject 
in the Spectator of May 9th I read the two following sentences, 
to which I venture to call attention :—“ Manchuria will be just 
as advantageous to us in Russian hands, provided the principle 
of the ‘open door’ is admitted, as in Chinese hands. We 
trade with Odessa and Riga as easily as with Shanghai.” 
Let us no longer blind ourselves to the dainty fiction that 
Russia, Germany, France, or Belgium will voluntarily leave 
any doors open to us in China over which they have obtained, 
or may obtain in the future, any control. We can and we do 
trade without let or hindrance with Shanghai. It is far other- 
wise in the cases of Odessa and Riga, as, to all intents and 
purposes, these doors are closed to us, inasmuch as prohibitive 
tariffs entirely prevent us from carrying to these ports any 
merchandise of a nature which the Russians can manufacture 
for themselves. It is true we are allowed to buy as much as 
we like. What do we sell there? Coal and machinery. Need 
I ask why these are purchased in such large quantities? No, 
I need not. I merely state, however, a fact which is apt to 
be strangely ignored, viz., that the monetary value of any 
machine—a loom, for instance—is a mere nothing when com- 
pared with the value of the material which it is destined to 
turn out.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Wm. Cecil SLINGsBY. 


Carleton, near Skipton-in-Craven. 


[Possibly the trade is thrown into different channels by 
the hostile tariffs, but is it killed as is so often alleged ?— 
that is what we want to see demonstrated. Hitherto we 
have not seen any clear proof that the hostile tariffs which 
result from foreign control really destroy our trade.—Ep. 


(To tue Epitor or Tue “ Spxrcrator.”] 
Si1z,~In the interesting article which appeared under the 
above heading in the last number of the Spectator you con- 
tend that “Manchuria will be just as advantageous to us in 
Russian hands, provided the principle of the ‘open door’ is 
admitted, as in Chinese hands.” But will the principle be 
admitted and permanently acted upon? You evidently assume 
that it will, and you base your assumption on the fact that 
“we trade with Odessa and Riga as easily as with Shanghai.” 
Tn another column, however, occurs a pregnant sentence which 
seems to me to point to quite another conclusion. You say 
in your occasional notes: “In Asia Russia is an Asiatic 
Power, and must be regarded as one; that is, must be 
judged by her acts without reference to her words.” Let 
us apply that test to her commercial policy in Asia. ‘The 
Treaty of Berlin made Batoum a “free port.” It has long 
ceased to be one. Thetransit trade across the Caucasus into 
Persia has been abolished. A new tariff has been imposed by 
Russian diplomacy upon the Persian Government which is 
elaborately drawn up to penalise British trade, though certain 
branches of British imports have escaped owing to the 
“ most-favoured-nation” clause of our own agreement with 
Persia. Throughout Central Asia our Indian trade has 
been destroyed root and branch. In Eastern Siberia a 
tariff has been enforced which is practically prohibitive 
against foreign imports. The carrying trade between Russia 
in Europe and her Far Eastern possessions has been declared 
to be “coasting trade” so as to exclude all foreign bottoms, 
though no Russian steamer can pass from the Baltic or the 
Black Sea to the Pacific without calling in at three or four 
British ports. Does all this point to the permanent mainte- 
nance of the “ open door” in Manchuria under Russian control ? 
Does it not, on the contrary, afford strong presumptive evidence 
that, whereas Russia in Europe recognises the expediency of 
admitting foreign trade to Riga and Odessa, Russia in Asia is 
determined sooner or later to exclude foreign trade from 
Manchuria by every means in her power, as she has already 
excluded it from the territories which have already passed 
under her direct administration P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mrippie East. 





THE PURITY OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(To tue Epitor or Tue “ SpecTaTor.”’] . 
Sir,—May I ask your permission to make a statement, on a 
point raised in your review in the Spectator of April 25th 
of my “Essay on the Reform of Local Taxation”? You 
indicate my answer to the question, What is the first neces- 
sary step towards reform? in the following sentence :—‘“ The 
first step is to simplify (and, we may add, purify) local 
administration so that a plain, honest man can act as an 
administrator.” Although the use of the parenthesis may 
indicate with sufficient clearness that the enclosed words are 
not the author’s, still the phrase “ plain, honest man” might 
give rise to the belief that the writer of the essay belonged to 
the number of those who are at present so loud in their com- 
plaints against the mismanagement of local affairs. I there- 
fore beg you, jn the interests of securing a fair judgment to 
our local bodies, to give me an opportunity of saying that the 
facts which have chanced to fall within my own experience 
entirely prevent me from being in sympathy with the censors 
of the general conduct of local government. No doubt there 
are occurrences on record to which the word “scandal” must 
be applied. But any general feeling of distrust on the part 
of the public springs, I firmly believe, from nothing but 
want of knowledge. Most men are profoundly ignorant re- 
garding the management of their so-called “ self-government,” - 
and such a state of mind, one knows, is a fertile field for un- 
easiness and vague suspicion. My own knowledge I admit to. 
be confined—it extends only to the affairs of some ten local 
bodies—but on the other hand it is intimate, for it is the 
knowledge acquired at audits where every account and every 
book was open to inspection, and where explanations could be 
demanded from Councillors and their officials. Inthe course 
of these examinations various illegalities have been detected 
—the law is so complex that there are some things which no 
one dreams of doing as the statutes direct—but of dishonest 
things, and even of questionably honest things, I personally 
have not known an instance. Indeed, my own experience 
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leads me to believe that the more intimately a person 
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becomes conversant with the workings of local government, 
the higher will be the opinion he forms of the dutiful- 
ness of Urban and Rural Councillors. Such, at any rate, 
has been the direction in which my own opinions . have 
developed. Your reviewer was perfectly correct in the 
point he seized as the. first condition preliminary to 
reform—namely, a simplification of the administrative frame- 
work of local government—but all that, in fairness to local 
Councillors, can be said is, I think, this: If our venerable and 
historic, but sadly neglected, system of local rating is to be 
raised to the standard of efficiency attained in other countries, 
if, for instance, it is to be improved in accordance with the 
principles of financial justice which an assiduous study of 
the subject has established in France and Germany, then 
the imposition of assessments must be made more dis- 
criminating. Discrimination, however, implies complexity, 
and the present administrative machine cannot bear the 
burden of any additional labour. Lord Goschen’s phrase, 
“a chaos of authorities, a chaos of rates, a chaos, worse 
than all, of areas,” is a true description to this day. 
I ventured to argue that if this accumulation of use- 
less complexities were cleared away, there would not 
only be a great fund of energy set free, but that local 
problems, by being less confused, would become more 
interesting, and would consequently appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a wider public. In a country where self-government 
is traditional such stimulated public interest could not fail 
to induce more men of high capacity to devote themselves to 
local services, and the means would thus be provided of 
grappling with many difficult problems of taxation which 
now lie unsettled, although their importance can hardly be 
exaggerated, This was the argument, without any arriére 
pensée about improving administrative purity. I might now 
add the further consideration that a diffusion of knowledge 
regarding local affairs would also be the best method of 
destroying the floating suspicions and vague apprehensions 
which at present exert a most baneful influence in hampering 
development and progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

18 Duke Street, Edinburgh. J. Row-Foao. 

[Our correspondent is quite mistaken if he thinks we meant 
to bring anything approaching a general charge of corruption 
against our local bodies. We had no such intention. Our 
view is, not that these bodies are corrupt, but that unless great 
care is taken, and unless a high standard prevails, there is 
danger of them being corrupted.—ED. Spectator.] 





THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,— The Sublime Porte declares that the bomb outrages in 
Salonica are Anarchist in manner and degree, and should so 
be regarded by European Powers, who ought to take measures 
against the perpetrators. as against other Anarchist fanatics.” 
Such is the view of the latest Balkan émeute which the 
Turkish authorities commend to the Great Powers. It is a 
view at once erroneous and most dangerous, for it implies a 
complete confusion as to the actual incidence of the outbreak, 
and the necessary development of the situation. Students of 
history need not to be reminded that once before Salonica has 
begun what the Northern Balkan States have completed. In 
the Balkan Rebellion of 1876-78 it was at this Macedonian 
sea-port that the first determined effort was made to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, and every one knows that as a result of the 
rebellion Turkey lost her control over the Northern Balkan 
States. Since 1878 Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria 
have been lost to the Sultan, though Bosnia and Herzegovina 
only exchanged one master for another. But it is not from 
the point of view of historical repetition that the recent dis- 
turbances are important; rather ought critical observers to 
consider where the brunt of destruction fell. Some fifty 
bombs were thrown at a time when the streets were packed, 
and yet the estimate of deaths amounts only to a hundred and 
fifty, and of those some were not really concerned in the 
Balkan imbroglio at all. It seems plain from the most recent 
accounts that the conspirators directed their efforts against 
foreign property, for the Ottoman Bank was evidently the 
principal object of attack, and the loss must fall on Western 
shareholders. Already the German Government has de- 
manded satisfaction for the loss and injury sustained by its 
subjects, and there must be other Governments to follow suit; 





and indeed in doing so Western Europe will but help to ca 
out the conspirators’ design. Some time back the Revolutionigt 
leader Saravow declared that the intention of hig Committes 
was to compel European Powers to interfere, and he said that 
the only way to do this was to strike at their financial 
interests. The Revolutionist leaders have no very high 
opinion of European benevolence. Now the points select 
for special attention by the dynamitards were almost 
uniformly connected with Western European interests, The 
Ottoman Bank alone is a good enough example, but one can 
mention besides such institutions as the German schoo] 
Catholic church, and so forth. The correspondent of the 
Neue Freie Presse lays special stress on the number of 
prominent members of the Western European colony 
who suffered during the émeute or narrowly escaped, 
Already there is talk of a Berlin Conference, and we 
no longer hear from Constantinople that the repre. 
sentatives of the Great Powers are uniformly instructeq 
that the Powers will leave Turkey to settle the matte 
herself. In a word, not so much water will flow through 
the Dardanelles before the Balkan States will compel Europe 
to take a hand in the game. That is their deliberate 
policy, and they are fully determined to carry out the pro: 
gramme. It was known weeks ago here that the Macedonians 
were storing dynamite all over the country, and of a certainty 
we have not yet heard the end of the dynamite outrages, 
But even if Europe were disposed to let Turkey settle the 
Balkan question for herself, it is very doubtful if Turkey 
could do it. To keep an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men in the field for months, a country needs g 
sound financial system and a good credit. Turkey possesses 
neither; she must squeeze even current expenses out of an 
already sorely tried people, and for a prolonged campaign in 
a difficult country, over a huge area, and against unscrupulous 
opponents, she is utterly unprepared. According to the 
latest advices, the Kurds have been instructed to collect the 
taxes in Armenia, and the reports of their proccedings, 
ghastly as they are, are unfortunately well authenticated 
A rising is threatened throughout Anatolia, and that would 
obviously be the last straw. As for the Balkan States them. 
selves, there can be no question that there is no such supply 
of food as would support an army of occupation for even a 
shortcampaign. The native population subsists as a regular 
habit on provender which would starve a Turkish soldier 
accustomed even to such food as he is wont to get. But 
indeed the massing of Turkish troops in the disturbed dis. 
tricts is more a forlorn hope than a studied policy. If 
the insurgents could be frightened into submission, it might 
be possible for Turkey to eonsolidate her power for another 
generation, but it needs not a long acquaintance with 
Albanians and Bulgarians to realise that they will not be 
so frightened. Like the Montenegrins, these people claim 
to be heroes every one of them, and their claim is made in no 
spirit of boastfulness, but in full confidence that as the fathers 
were so must the sons prove. The histories of the families 
who make up the mountain populations in the Peninsula are 
amongst the most astonishing in the world. They are, in 
effect, the modern antitypes of the family records of Homer's 
Greeks. 


And the last question which presents itself remains, as ever, 
unanswerable. What will be the end of it all? Left to her- 
self, Turkey will find the crisis too great for her moderate 
powers, and Stcherbina’s prophecy that his death would mean 
the end of Turkey is like enough to prove true; but there 
remains the wider doubt as to whether Russia or Austria, Slav 
or Teuton, is to be the future xo:pavés ris’ Aolas,—Lord of the 
Empire of Turkey. The contemplated moves of the Powers 
interested are practically unquestioned. Russia sees, no doubt, 
an opening at last by which, after half-a-century of intrigue, she 
may force her way to Constantinople, and so secure command 
over one more of the gateways of Europe. As for Austria, 
her troops are always ready to move from Novipazar to 
Mitrovica, since that way lies her direct route to the coveted 
port of Salonica. Here and there may be heard rumours 
even now of a possible conflict between the Empires of the 
Kaiser and the Czar, but the conflict is much more likely to 
be a conflict of words than swords, a conflict ending, as usual, 
considerably to the advantage of the Czar. There are, how: 
ever, other Powers interested in the Balkan question. 
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Austrian troops occupy Mitrovica, there seems to be little 


doubt that Italy would make an effort to resume her ancient 
sway over the coast-line from Durazzo to Valona; and the 
Powers interested in the naval situation in the Mediterranean 
could hardly watch Russian ships of war steaming un- 


checked through the Straits without endeavouring to close | 


the gate in front of them. It seems almost impossible 
that international jealousy and national ambitions should 
allow of a combined control over the Balkan Peninsula; and 
yet failing that there remains only the last and worst ex- 
podient,—to leave the Peninsula free to settle its disputes in 
its own way. The result would be a disturbed Europe, 
perhaps for several generations. Servia is watching, lynx- 
eyed, for a chance to enlarge her borders; Bulgaria is ready 
to seize any opportunities that present themselves, if, indeed, 
she is not already at war with Turkey by the time these lines 
are in print; and we know that Greece has a grievance which 
she would find a great opportunity to ventilate, should the 
ejection of Turkey leave room for Greek expansion. It is 
only a few days since King Alexander of Servia declared 
that Servia was ready to act should occasion arise; Bulgaria 
has acted; and the signs of unrest on the Greek frontier grow 
more noticeable ever day. The situation is intolerable, and if 
concerted action is to prevent a breach of the peace of 
Europe, that action must be taken at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Vienna. ©. T. 





THE “EXAGGERATION” OF THE MACEDONIAN 
OUTRAGES. 
[To Tum EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Rev. Edward B. Haskell has published a second 
letterinthe Spectator (May 2nd) in which he apologises for having 
accused me of exaggerating, asks your readers to believe that 
the outrages which he did not himself see never took place, 
announces his desire to raise a sum of £10,000 which he and 
his colleagues hope to expend in educating the Macedonians, 
and inquires whether I feel disposed to subscribe to it, And 
if this were all I should not trouble you any further on the 
subject, But the reverend gentleman, not content with his 
endeavour to whitewash the Turk, goes considerably out of 
his way to libel a Christian, und, before beginning, prudently 
requests the editor of the Spectator to give him the right of 
the last word, that is to say, to suppress my reply. The 
passage of which I complain as utterly untrue and distinctly 
libellous reads as follows :—‘“ There are various ways of trying 
to benefit the peoples of Turkey. One is to sit in England 
and write brilliant articles about their wrongs. Dr. Dillon 
did this on behalf of the Armenians,—and the benefits which 
they have reaped are not apparent.” Now that statement, I 
contend, is false, calumnious, and unworthy, I do not say of 
a Christian minister, but of a self-respecting Turk. In order 
to write about Armenian wrongs I went to Armenia, and 
stayed there too, at the risk of my life. I dated my articles 
from Armenia, assured my readers that I was there, and my 
statement found uniform belief. But now this reverend 
gentleman gravely assures the public that I wrote those 
articles “sitting in England.” If he was ignorant of the 
truth—and assuredly he is not obliged to be acquainted with 
such trivial matters—he ought never to have written on the 
subject; firstly, because it has nothing to do with the points 
in dispute, and secondly, because by asking your readers to 
believe him, he implied that he did know what he was saying, 
whereby he was grossly abusing their confidence. On the 
other hand, if he was aware of the truth, and yet thus 
misstated it, he has rendered himself open to a charge 
which respect for his sacred character keeps me from qualify- 
ing. Charity, however, moves me to assume that he wrote in 
ignorance of the facts, although I cannot quite satisfactorily 
reconcile that hypothesis with the extraordinary precaution 
which he adopted in the beginning of his letter of asking that 
my reply should be withheld. First to gag your adversary 
and then to malign him is a procedure which runs counter 
alike to Christian principles and to social usages. I now 
therefore call upon the reverend gentleman either to withdraw 
the statement unreservedly, or else to come forward and sub- 
stantiate it by proof. I will gladly subscribe to the fund for 
the education of the Christian Macedonians as soon as I have 
some guarantee that the delicate task will be confided to 
people who make a sharp distinction between bestial outrages 








on helpless women and the recognised usages of modern war- 
fare, and who know where to draw the line between legitimate 
controversy and unwarranted libel.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. J. Drnton. 


[Dr. Dillon is not fair in assuming that Mr. Haskell wanted 
any reply from Dr. Dillon suppressed. He clearly meant only 
to make an appeal for the printing of his own letter. As regards 
the other point, if Mr. Haskell intended to suggest that 
Dr. Dillon dated letters from Armenia, but wrote them in 
London, the innuendo was damaging and unfair in a high 
degree, and we deeply regret having published it. We 
certainly did not take that to be his meaning, for we our- 
selves were well aware that Dr. Dillon had been in Armenia. 
We supposed from Mr. Haskell’s phrase that his allusion was 
to leading articles, and not to letters dated from Armenia. 
We really cannot enter any deeper into this personal con- 
troversy, though we will print any explanation or defence 
by Mr. Haskell which is confined to Dr. Dillon’s challenge, 
and does not open up any new ground.—Eb, Spectator. } 





TURKS AND ALBANIANS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It may prove of interest at the present time to recall 
the previous occasions on which the Albanians have taken up 
arms against their Turkish masters. Onat least four occasions 
in modern times the trouble has been general, and not merely 
confined to the petty squabbling and skirmishing between the 
clans and the Turkish Pashas which may be said to be the 
chronic condition of the country. The first of these occasions 
was when the Empress Catherine sent a Russian fleet into the 
Mediterranean, and excited the Greeks of the Morea to rise 
against their Turkish rulers. The Sultan, having full occupa- 
tion for his armies on the Danube, called on the Albanian 
clans to suppress the rising, and some twenty thousand of 
them entered the Morea, put down the revolt, and took 
possession of the country, on which they lived at free quarters, 
refusing to quit it when summoned to do so by the Sultan. 
After the Russian War an army was despatched under the 
famous Ghazi Hasan to expel them, and Turks and Greeks 
united to root them out of the land. In the struggle that 
followed the Albanians were almost exterminated. And it is 
in these troubled times that Lord Byron has laid the scene 
of his poem “The Giaour.” He describes Black Hasan’s 
scimitar as— 

“Stained with the best of Arnaut blood, 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few returned to tell the tale 

Of what befel in Parnes’ vale.” 
In the early years of the nineteenth century Ali Pasha of 
Janina, himself an Albanian, made himself virtually indepen- 
dent, and made war and peace with the European Powers on 
his own account. When a Turkish army was despatched 
against him in 1820, he tried to create a diversion by raising 
the Greeks against their masters; but in doing so he 
alienated the sympathies of the Albanian Mussulmans, who 
deserted his cause, and he was taken and killed by Khurshid 
Pasha. In 1827 the Albanian Mustafa Pasha, hereditary 
Pasha of Scutari (Iskudara), who was called by the European 
writers of the day Scodra Pasha, raised a revolt against the 
Sultan to avenge the destruction of the corps of Janissaries, 
of which he himself was a member. He led an army into 
Macedonia, where he was met and defeated by the Russians, 
who were then in possession of Adrianople. After peace 
had been made with them, the Sultan sent Reshid Pasha 
with a Turkish army of regular troops to quell the revolt. 
Scodra Pasha’s troops were defeated in a pitched battle, 
and Scutari was captured. He surrendered to the Turks, 
and was exiled to Cyprus, while all who had followed 
his standard were mercilessly massacred. In 1847 the 
Beys of Albania and Bosnia rose in arms to resist the 
reforms known as “Tanzimat” (regulations) and the in- 
troduction of the conscription into their districts. Omar 
Pasha, the Croat renegade and ex-Austrian sub-officer, who 
afterwards became famous in the Crimean War, led a Nizam 
army through Albania and Bosnia, suppressing the rising by 
a judicious mixture of force and diplomacy. The Beys 
yielded for the time; but, after all, things went on very 
much as before, the Arnauts substituting passive for active 
resistance to the reforms. The name of “the seven Kings,” 
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by which the Albanians designate the Great Powers of Europe, 
is an old one among the Turks, whose annalists speak of the 
Christian States of Europe as “the seven infidel Kings of 
Feringistén.” Some have supposed this epithet to refer to 
the seven Electors of Germany, but it is more probable that 
it is used in a general way without any precise numerical 
significance, like “ the seven climates,” “ the seven seas,” &¢.— 
I an, Sir, &c., F, H. Tyrrewt, Lieutenant-General. 
Hotel Bellini, Florence. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As we say in Ireland, “you never said a truer word” 
than when you told your readers in the Spectator of May 9th 
that the introduction of this Bill creates a heavy responsi- 
bility for the whole nation. To begin with, its successful 
working out will turn a large proportion of Irish property 
into the proverbial “rolling stones,” which may be a good 
thing for such unproducing classes as solicitors and stock- 
brokers, but which is likely to have very serious results for the 
poor people whose property is being “rolled,” as well as for 
their numerous agents and underlings, who are in many cases 
too old now to learn a new profession. And many of the 
stones are likely to roll out of this country altogether, which 
can scarcely be to its advantage. A graver difficulty seems 
to be the positive injustice which it appears likely to 
inflict upon the large minority of Irish taxpayers who 
are neither landlords nor tenants; and this includes the 
whole labouring class, who have been damaged perhaps 
more than any others by your ruthless injuries to our 
manufactures in the dismal old times when we had 
no representatives in the Imperial Parliament to fight for 
us, and yet who are now expected to contribute something from 
their own little moneys to make up the huge presents from 
the State which are to make the other two classes happy. 
Surely, as far as they are concerned, this is only a continuance 
of the old injustices which have made all the misery of the 
relations between the two islands. Every sersible working 
man should see that the great Act of 1881 gave the Irish 
tenant everything that was justly due to him, by securing him 
“ fair rents, free sale, and fixity of tenure.” The miseries of 
the “dual ownership” it created fell almost entirely upon the 
landlords; and I am sure you, Sir, are fair enough to see that 
they could all have been got rid of by the simple plan of 
turning the fair rent, once fixed ina Land Court, into a rent 
for ever, that should only vary afterwards automatically, 
according to the prices of produce and labour. At p. 341 of 
Vol. I. of Mill’s “Political Economy” (fourth edition) he 
shows us clearly that the peasant-proprietor of a farm subject 
to a fixed rent is to all reasonable intents and purposes a 
peasant-proprietor with all the advantages of that position. 
But in common justice, for the granting of every such 
final lease-for-ever, the landlord should have been paid a 
small fine by the State in whose interest it was done. To 
such plain justice as that no taxpayer could fairly object. 
But instead of taking this simple course, a new principle of 


making partial presents here and there under the name of ! 


purchases was introduced; and as naturally enough these 
petted “ purchasers” paid their rents, its so-called “ success ” 
has been made the great argument for introducing this new 
and huge revolutionary Bill. But no doubt in the opinion of 
very many thoughtful people besides Sir Alexander Miller in 
the April Nineteenth Century,and “An Old Whig” inthe March 
Fortnightly, whose articles I have read, and Judge O'Connor 
Morris, whose article in the May Nineteenth Century I have 
not read, Lord Ashbourne’s Act was anything but a success. 
On the contrary, the inequalities it has caused have supplied 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Russell with their one reasonable argu- 
ment for their most unjust agitations. Getting the large and 
ever-increasing sums they do get for their “ goodwills” or 
tenants’ interests, the farmers of Ireland have now no real 
grievances as tenants. Any fair man who really examines their 
position must see this plainly. But as Irishmen we all may 
have very great grievances in money matters to complain of ; 
and since these State-aided purchases have been introduced, and 
the defeat of this plainly well-intending Bill would, as you 
say, cause great disappointment, perhaps you may find room 
for some suggestions which might tend to take away much of 
its injustice. These might begin with the assertions that the 





* ae 
State owes in common justice a good deal of money to th 
Irish landlords, with whom it has broken its contracts, ; 
pressed (in the Encumbered Estates Court) and implied re 
the old common law of the land), in the most flagrant wa 
and that although it now owes nothing to the tenants, to who 
it has already done full justice, it would like to make them 
by the help of its credit, owners-in-fee in due time and with. 
out any expense to themselves. Might not, then, both than 
objects be gained and this Bill made really a final one, in 
spite of the prophecies of Sir Edward Carson, if the tenants 
who could not get their landlord to sell to them were en. 
titled to force him to give them John Stuart, Mill’s leases-for. 
ever, with fazr rents, which should vary (whenever they pre. 
ferred this arrangement to a fixed rent) automatically with 
the prices of produce in their immediate neighbourhoods, and 
of labour in the United Kingdom generally, always sup. 
posing that the State was not wise enough to be foresting 
barren hills in those immediate neighbourhoods, in which cas 
their interests should be guarded by special provisos? How 
could any reasonable tenant object to such a tenure? But if 
you are very anxious for fee-simple, why, you could give ong 
year’s purchase more in “bonus” to the landlord who would 
sell than to the landlord who would not. But in my opinion 
if you want to make us all really contented by doing real 
justice all round, some of the Imperial moneys thus saved 
from the farmers should go towards State-aided insurances 
for old age for thrifty workmen. And here it may be perhaps 
cynically remarked that while there may be some doubt as to 
whether paying an additional £2,000,000 a year of tribute to 
“the predominant partner” in the way of rent would make 
the farmers of Ireland more loyal in the case of an unfortunate 
war, there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the man 
who trusted his hard shillings to the State to be repaid in hig 
old age would stand by her “ through thick and thin.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., WALTER SWEETMAN, 
[We do not agree, but we gladly print our correspondent’s 
letter, as we desire to hear both sides. We cannot, however, 
open our columns to a general discussion of the land question, 
—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CO-OPERATION AND CORRUPTION. 
[To Tae Epitor or THe “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—An article in the Spectator of April 25th largely touch. 
ing on the Co-operative movement and commercial corruption 
has just been brought to my notice. As president of one of 
the most flourishing Metropolitan Co-operative Societies, you 
will allow me briefly to supply information to the writer of 
the article which will enable him to restate the following 
sentence, one which, in my opinion, may mislead some of 
your readers. He says: “An association managed on the true 
Co-operative principle—that of returning all profits above the 
necessary interest on capital to the members in proportion to 
their purchases—does not, so far as we know, exist in London.” 
At the present moment there are many Societies in the Metro- 
polis working upon the principle stated by your writer. I 
need only mention a few of the more important Societies to 
establish my case. Take first the Woolwich Arsenal Society. 
This has a membership of over twenty thousand; the sales for the 
past half-year were £193,165, the profits on which were divided 
among the members in proportion to their purchases. The 
same is the case with the Stratford Society, which has a turn 
over of about £300,000 per annum. The West London Society, 
one of the youngest and most flourishing of the Metropolitan 
Societies, has a membership of about two thousand, with'a 
turnover of about £40,000 per annum. In all these cases the 
profits are divided upon a mutual basis in proportion to pur 
chases. In a well-managed Society the opportunities for 
corruption are reduced to a minimum. In addition to the 
Executive Committee there is usually a Store Sub-Committee 
as wellas a Finance Sub-Committee, and travellers and com 
mercial agents are seldom able to deal with individual com- 
mittee-men in the way suggested by the writer of your article, 
—I an, Sir, &c., P. 8. G. Propgrt, 

President West London Industrial Co-operative Society. 





THE COVENANTERS AND THE STUARTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me a correction of the short notice that appeared 
in the Spectator of May 2nd. My temper is no doubt 
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; ing criti ad the title 
+.ng- but your Covenanting critic has not read 
ra beck he fd reviewing, as thereon is writ large “ Edited, 
ge an Introduction and Notes, by Henry Jenner.” I am 
= the “general editor” of this, the “Stuart Series.”—I am, 
pape Epwarp ALMACK. 

ir, &c., 
1 Antrim Mansions, England Lane, N.W. 


owledge the lapsus calami. The “ Covenanting 
s that he read the title, but wrote down the 
tif the “general editor” approves of these 
wrong was done to him.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE ISLAND OF IONA: A PROTEST. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTsTOR.” | 

$1r,—To all who have ever enjoyed the privilege of asojourn on 
that enchanted little island, and to many who have never been 
30 fortunate, the news that Iona and the Ross of Mull are for 
sale will come with an inexpressible shock. The advertisement 
in Country Life of April 11th has doubtless come under the 
‘notice of many of your readers, and before this reaches you 
an appeal may very likely have appeared in your columns. 
But if such should not be the case, let me quote the relentless 
terms in which the attractions of this home of St. Columba 
are commended to the notice of the company promoter and 
the building speculator, even its hallowed associations, which 
should for ever preserve it from desecration, being offered up 
as inducements to the jerry-builder. It is described as— 


“Comprising over 30,000 acres, including considerable wealth 
jn marble of a high artistic and decorative value, and rich red 
granite in inexhaustible quarries close to the sea; whilst there 


is tertiary coal of good quality near the surface ...... its rich 
peered lands might be subdivided and disposed of at very con- 


siderable profit... ... Iona has over 2,009 acres, is the most 
famous island in the history of the Christian Church; it was 
the cradle of Christianity in the North, the sepulchre of many 
Kings and Scottish chiefs, and owing to its equable and natural 
salubrity of climate, its rich store of legendary and other lore, 
and the magnificent landscape and sea views, is unique.” 
Assuredly its attractions are not overstated, and, one 
‘might add, its silver sands provide the last feature that 
could be required to convert its noble solitude into the 
cheerful degradation of an up-to-date watering-place. To 
open a refreshment-bar in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey would shock a greater number, but could hardly 
be a greater desecration. But surely we may hope that 
a fund may be quickly raised to save “this precious stone 
set in the silver sea” from the fate which threatens it. To 
properly conserve the character of the place the purchase 
should not be confined to the island of Iona, but should 
include a belt of land, with its rose-coloured rocks, on the 
opposite shore. I should gladly make what little effort lay in 
my power to add to such a fund from this side of the Atlantic. 
—I an, Sir, &e., HAROLD BROADFIELD WARREN. 
Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


[We have not seen the advertisement to which our corre- 
spondent alludes, but we share with him the hope that the island 
may be preserved for public uses. Could not the National Trust, 
which has done such splendid work in the preservation of 
places of natural beauty and historic interest, take the matter 
up? But while agreeing with our correspondent in his desire 
to make the island public property, we must dissociate our- 
selves from even seeming to show sympathy with the very 
unjust and ill-considered view sometimes put forward in these 
‘cases, that because a landowner happens to possess a beautiful 
or historic piece of land he has no right to sell it. He has 
every right to do so, and we have no patience with people who 
are aesthetically and historically emotional at other people's 
expense. If a landowner decides, on economic or other 
grounds, that he must sell, it is monstrously unjust to perse- 
cute him merely because the property he is probably com- 
pelled to sell is beautiful, If the public want, as we hope 
they do want, to preserve beautiful places, they must pay for 
‘them fairly, and not blackmail the owners into an unwilling 
pecuniary sacrifice.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





TWO MORE ITEMS OF DICKENSIANA. 
‘(To tar Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
‘Sir,—Seeing that Charles Dickens, of ever-delightful memory, 
umparted to Mr. James T. Fields, author of “ Yesterdays with 


that the characteristics of the diarist were a never-failing 
source of amusement to him, it is interesting to find, or 
“pretty to observe,” to use a phrase of the Diary, that a 
Captain Cuttle is mentioned by him (February 8th, 1661). 
When Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” appeared in successive 
numbers of Household Words, Captain Brown is stated to 
have been reading “ Hood’s Poems” when he was struck down 
on the railway line in the act of snatching a child from the 
approaching train. When “Cranford” was published in book 
form the work that had been engrossing the kindly Captain’s 
attention was stated to have been “ Pickwick.” We must con- 
clude that Mrs. Gaskell made it “ Pickwick” from the first, 
but that Dickens, as editor, altered it to “ Hood’s Poems” to 
give his friend that complimentary mention in preference to 
naming his own work. The passage in Household Words 
(December 13th, 1851) runs: “The gallant gentleman was 
deeply engaged in the perusal of Hood’s Poems, which he 
had just received.” In the book form subsequently published 
it says: “ The gallant gentleman was deeply engaged in the 
perusal of a number of ‘ Pickwick,’ which he had just received.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Saran WILSON. 
Alnwick. 





LORD KELVIN AND HIS CRITICS. 
[To tHe Epirog or THE “Spectator.”] 
Sir,—Fifty years ago every University had its “ Professor of 
Natural Philosophy.” He professed a subject which is now 
divided into at least half-a-dozen parts. Yet he was not 
altogether a clarlatan ; whatever the topic on which he wrote 
or spoke, he was “ better equipped than the man of ordinary 
intelligence.” He had the scientific habit. Some day, as 
specialisation is further developed, we shall have the Professor 
of Butterflies refusing to the Prcfessor of Moths any right to 
an opinion about insects that are diurnal in their flight —Iam, 
Sir, &c., 
A 0. 





ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—“ C. M.’s” letter in the Spectator of April 25th has sug- 
gested to me to send you a few more Irish stories, if you are 
not already tired of them. A farmer who was advised to 
spray his potatoes to keep off the blight replied: “I wouldn’t 
do that, for it would be taking the job out of the hands of the 
Man above.” Another, describing the recent eclipse of the 
moon, said: “I watched her till the light part of her was that 
thin if it had been a bit of cheese you'd have been afeard to 
eat it.’ A jarvey whose mare was going lame said he had 
bought her from “the minister.” “I wonder your clergyman 
would sell you such a brute.” ‘“ Well, your honour, the 
minister is sound in the faith, but he’s a wee bit tricky in 
horseflesh.” Another lame horse was proposed to be cured 
by rubbing in “ Elliman” as “the best combustible,” “ but 
it will be a ticklish job, Sir, for he’s of a narvous tem- 
perature.” When one of the daughters of the house was 
going to be married the steward said: “Miss ——, dear, 
this will be the dissolute place when you’re gone!” A 
tenant who had got work in England complained to me 
that his farm did not pay. “How can it pay when you don’t 
live on it? Why don’t you sell it?” “ Well, you see, Sir, 
I'd like to keep it to come back to in the latter end of my 
days,—if I live so long.” I was lecturing another for not 
having paid his rent. With eyes cast down, he solemnly gazed 
at my brown boots, and suddenly looking up “with a smile 
that was childlike and bland,’—‘ I beg your honour’s pardon, 
but have you them boots on inside out?” Another tenant, of 
“the female persuasion,” wanted her rent reduced because she 
had twelve children. “ But, my good woman, whose fault is 
that?” “Oh, I don’t blame your honour for it”! At 
Killarney one of the District Councillors proposed to put a 
lot of “ gonddlas”” on the lakes as an attraction to tourists. 
Up sprang another Councillor and moved as an amendment 
that instead of buying a lot, they should buy a healthy male 
and female and breed from them. Another Councillor pro- 
posed to keep off foot-and-mouth disease by driwing a 
“croydon” round the district. The same gentleman in the 
course of a heated discussion said: “ Mr. Chairman,.I’m not 





Authors,” that Pepys was one of his favourite writers, and 
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all through me public life it has been me endeavour to be, like 
Caysar’s wife, all things to all men.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. M. G. 


[Our correspondents last two stories are “chestnuts,” but 
mone the worse for that. After all, one man’s “chestnut” is 
another man’s capital new story.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CANNING’S RHYMING DESPATCH TO 
SIR C. BAGOT. 
[To tHE Eprronk oF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ An Old Dip.,” in the Spectator of 
April 18th says that “it would be interesting to know the 
authority for any of the variations of Canning’s oft-quoted 
rhyming despatch to Sir Charles Bagot, our Minister in Hol- 
land.” Copies of the despatches which passed between Can- 
ning and Bagot are, as far as I know, only to be found in that 
learned, interesting, and useful work, Notes and Queries 
(see Vol. I. p. 488, of the 4th Series, 1868, and see also 
Vol. X., p. 270, of the 9th Series). “ M. R.,” the correspondent 
who sent the copies of the despatches to Notes and 
Queries, says: “Some years ago I received from a friend, 
who had seen the original despatches, the following copies of 
Canning’s diplomatic jeu d’esprit, and the correspondence to 
which it gave rise. I enclose them, as the naiveté of our 
Minister at the Hague greatly enhances the humorous success 
of the Foreign Secretary’s whim.” I am permitted by the 
courtesy of the editor of Notes and Queries to send you a 
copy of the celebrated despatch, which is as follows :— 
“ Separate, Secret, and Confidential. 
(In Cypher.) 
Foreign Office, January 31st, 1826. 
Srr,—In matters cf Commerce the fault of the Dutch is offer- 
ing too little and asking too much. The French are with equal 
advantage content—so we clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent. 
Chorus, 20 per cent., 20 per cent. Chorus of English Custom 
House Officers and French Douaniers. English, ‘We clap on 
Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent.’; French, ‘Vous frapperez Falk 
avec 20 per cent.’ I have no other Commands from His Majesty 
to convey to your Excellency to-day.—I am with great truth and 
respect, Sir, Your Excellency’s Most Obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 
H.E. the Rt. Honble. 
Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., Hague.” 
Sir Charles Bagot was unable to decipher the despatch as he 
had not the proper key, and he accordingly wrote a formal 
despatch on February 3rd informing Canning of his diffi- 
culty. Canning sent another formal despatch headed 
“Secret and Separate,” dated February 6th, to Sir Charles 
Bagot, and enclosed in it “the cyphers and the decyphers 
T.and U.” On receiving these Sir Charles Bagot was able 
to read the despatch, and he then wrote a private letter 
to “My dear Canning,” dated February 14th, beginning, 
“You have fretted me to fiddlestrings,” and he goes on to ex- 
plain how completely Canning’s “mystification” had suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Marriott in his ‘“ George Canning and his 
Times” has taken the lines quoted in the Spectator from 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s “Historical Characters,” 
Vol. IL, p. 422. Not a single line of this version is 
correct, The version quoted as “the correct text” by “ An 
Old Dip.” agrees with Robert Ball's version; see his “ Life 
of Canning” (1846), cap. 14, p. 345. This is also incorrect. 
It is obvious that the correct version is that quoted by me 
from Notes and Queries of 1868, and I need not, therefore, 
point out how superior it is to the others. Canning died on 
August 8th, 1827, and his despatch was written January 31st, 
1826, so that his love of fun did not pass away with his youth. 
I trouble you with this long letter as you, Sir, are so great an 
advocate for accuracy in quoting, and as “An Old Dip.” 
appears to be much interested in the subject.—I am, Sir, &., 
Inner Temple. Harry B. Pouanp. 


[We are grateful to Sir Harry Poland for thus putting on 
record the exact version of the most famous and most often 
quoted of diplomatic jeue d’esprit.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA, 
(To tHe Epiror or THR “ Spectator.” | 
Simm,—As a most important instance of fact being stronger 
than fiction, I beg to send the following brief account of an 
incident in the career of one of our great merchant seamen, 
Captain John W. Jennings, who enjoys the unique distinction 





of having been sixty-four years at sea, fifty-four of then; 
command, without one serious accident or loss of a shi 7 
a passage from London to Calcutta the ship sprang se 
which incessant pumping failed to keep under, Durin 
brief afternoon’s nap Captain Jennings dreamed thathe had de 
covered the leak, and on awaking had twenty bales of j 
cleared away, finding a hole in the silpipe as thick — 
wrist, exactly where his vision had located it, Around thy 
leak was a quantity of mustard-seed and Pepper, which 
naturally absorbed much water. Mrs. Jennings shortly after 
wards averred that she could smell fire, but no notiog = 
taken until the ship’s arrival in London. During the a. 
charging of the cargo a solid mass of toffee was reached Wherg 
sugar ought to have been found, and upon removal of this 
flames shot fiercely upward. Underneath the toffee Were 
fifteen tons of red-hot matter kept from spreading vertical} 
or laterally by the surrounding sweetmeat formed by the 
action of fire upon melted sugar. But the sugar on top of 
the burning matter was not stowed there originally, it 
came there by a slight shifting of the cargo through improper 
stowage. I am indebted to “Chart-Room Gossip,” a mog 
valuable weekly column in the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
for this absolutely true story.—I am, Sir, &c., / 
F. T. Burzzy, 


A CORRECTION.. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Would you be kind enough to substitute the name of 
H.M.S. ‘Hood’ for H.M.S. ‘ Andromeda’ as the crack shooting 
ship of the Mediterranean Fleet in my letter on the subject 
of shooting in the Spectator of May 2nd? H.MS. ‘Hood’ 
made seventy-nine hits out of one hundred and five rounds, 
percentage 75°2, and H.M.S. ‘ Andromeda’ made one hundred 
and twenty-four hits out of one hundred and seventy-one 
rounds, percentage 72°5.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ARNOLD WHITE. 
2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


[We received this letter from Mr. Arnold White too late 
for our issue of last Saturday.—Ep. Spectator. ] 











POETRY. 


TUEN 
(EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF CHINA), 


WE know the East’s fantastic art! 
But what dim courts are these 
Where no intruding breezes part 
The silken tapestries, 
Upon whose strange and gorgeous weft, 
Mid intricate designs 
Inwrought by myriad fingers deft, 
The Golden Dragon shines ? 


And lo! beneath that splendid pail, 
Where but to breathe is death, 
The Imperial termagant we call 
The new Elizabeth! 
For while more wide her borders are 
Than those of our great Queen, 
A tale more wonderful by far 
Her life, erewhile, has been. 


Yet, called by fortune to a place 
To which she was not born, 
Full oft, methinks, her thoughts retrace 
Her infancy forlorn: 
The wattled hovel bare and rude 
In the dull Mongol plain, 
And years of childish servitude 
In want and toil and pain; 


Until some noble’s wandering glance 
Her growing beauty caught, 
Who by divinely ordered chance 
The little maiden bought: 
Nor dreamed that, when his languid mind 
Chose the slight, fair-haired slave, 
He to the third part of mankind 
Their future mistress gave. 
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See underneath each drooping lid 
The inscrutable grey eyes, 

Within whose changing shadows hid 
So swift.a spirit lies! 

The lips that with their ready jest 
Part in so bright a smile, 

Disarming even the foes that best 
Perceive their lurking guile. 


For still of those forgotten days 
The enduring prints remain, 

The soul long bowed to menial ways 
Keeps its old servile stain. 

Still doth ber cautious speech conceal 
The thought it seems to tell : 

Ruled by that will of tempered steel 
Which serves her people well. 


Since by the irony of Fate 
In those small hands are set 
‘The keys of Asia’s Eastern gate 
That stands unbroken yet: 
‘Though Europe’s hosts beleaguer it 
And fain its wealth would spoil: 
But that fine brain and subtle wit 
Makes light of all their toil. 


She knows what secret feuds divide 
The councils of her foes ; 

What selfish aims their leaders guide 
To separate ends she knows: 

And with surrenders ably feigned 
Resistless force doth meet, 

Indifferent, so her point be gained, 
To nominal defeat. 


For here the Spirit of the Past, 
Of coming change afraid, 

In China’s ancient land its last 
And greatest stronghold made. 

And here, if heaven our cause befriend, 
Must the last fight be won, 

And the slow march of progress end 
Where ’twas, long since, begun. 


Unless from yon mysterious realm 
Some second Tamerlane 

With his uncounted hordes o'erwhelm 
Our Western world again, 

And from its trampled fields erase 
All fruit our labour bore, 

And tread our just emerging race 
Into the brute once more. 


But these are idle questionings 
While towards our darkness drawn 
Onwards, with tireless pinion, wings 
The Angel of the Dawn: 
And in the vast and shadowy fold 
That veils his mighty breast, 
In sunrise robes of pearl and gold 
The future lies at rest. 
Epwakp SypNgy TYLEE. 








ART. 


priate 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Dons the Academy justify its existence? That is a question 
which every one who treats art seriously must ask. Before 
giving any answer to it some attempt must be made 
to realise what position the Academy can reasonably be 
expected to take up. It is, of course, absurd to expect that an 
unbroken succession of masters can be found to fill the posts 
of Academicians. It is equally absurd to expect that there 
can be forthcoming an endless series of masterpieces produced 
by artists outside the Academy, to be shown in the yearly 
Exhibition. These things are impossible, though much to be 
desired, ideals. But because they are impossible, it is not 
necessary to sit in the dust and make no attempt to raise the 
level of artistic production as high as may be. There is no 
doubt that outside the restricted circle of instructed opinion 





the influence of the Academy overshadows all English art. 
Is this shade a sheltering and beneficent one, or is it like the 
shadow of some upas-tree, sterilising and deadly? In the 
first place, for the Academy to gain the confidence of people 
whose opinion is worthy of consideration it must be most 
careful when it elects new Associates or full Members. Is 
such care practised? Unfortunately, truth obliges one to 
answer that too often glaring absurdities are committed in the 
matter of selection, as, for example, when two new Associates 
are elected. One, perhaps, may be a real artist, and the other 
a person without taste or imagination, whose appeal is entirely 
to a vulgar or sentimental public. Too often also the pro- 
motion of an Associate to be an Academician seems to be for 
reasons of seniority rather than for artistic merit. If suck 
things can happen, is it to be wondered that those who think 
seriously about national art are depressed ? 


Much more far-reaching in effect, however, is the influence 
exerted upon contemporary art by the yearly Exhibition. 
No one will deny that this year, as in every year, there 
are to be found hung a certain number of pictures which 
are fine works of art. Besides, there are also works which, 
if they fall short of being in any sense great, can at least be 
regarded as true art. Their intention is sincerely artistic, and 
their execution is competent; they are, in short, works produced 
by people who, if they are not geniuses, are at least artists. But 
of what is the rest, and bulk, of the Exhibition composed ? 
A picture in the fourth room will suffice to illustrate the 
first point,—the selection of Associates. Mr. Bacon’s picture 
of the Coronation (No, 233) is a sad example of how it 
is possible to go wrong. Here was an historic event taking 
place in a building of unusual grandeur and mystery of light. 
But to what account has the artist turned his materials? It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that a coloured supplement 
of an illustrated paper has been the result. If a large class 
of people desire coloured supplements, there will of course be 
people ready to produce them, and no great harm is done 
thereby. It is, however, a different matter when the author of 
such a work is dignified by election to a body which claims to 
be representative of the best art of the country. It must not 
be thought that a single unfortunate example has been chosen, 
and that injustice thereby has been done Mr. Bacon. In the 
Exhibition others of his works confirm the opinion that, how- 
ever much cleverness he may show in certain directions, his 
election by the Academy proves that that body do not act up 
to the great position they profess to occupy. 


In the promotion to the honours of full membership the 
Academy show the same disregard of serious art. If it is a 
question of seniority, there would be no need of election. But 
as the process of selection is used, the public are bound to 
consider that a promotion to Academic rank represents the 
favourable verdict of the majority of the body. But what are 
we to think of such a promotion as the recent one of Mr. Mac- 
beth? His pictures this year (Nos. 31 and 215) do not justify 
his election when we consider the number of Associates of high 
achievements passed over. 


A great statesman once remarked that politicians so often 
adopted bad policies because they would not understand “ that 
things cannot be and not be at one and the same time.” The 
Academy cannot “be and not be at one and the same time” any 
more than other things terrestrial. It cannot at the same time 
be a private club or association which elects its members on 
personal and private grounds, and also a national institution 
whose sole object is the furthering of the cause of art. The 
question of the encouragement of good art is prominently 
brought forward when the work of the outsiders is con- 
sidered. It is impossible to doubt that the kind of picture 
which is accepted and hung greatly influences future produc- 
tion. If an artist who is not endowed with the most exalted 
conception of his art feels that a work is certain of rejection 
which has in it an appeal to cheap sentiment and theatrical 
effect, he may pause before he commits a crime against good 
taste and true painting. But if when such a man goes to the 
Academy year after year, and sees hung in prominent posi- 
tions pictures the conceptions of which are common and the 
taste vulgar, of which the inspiration has been, not Nature, 
but false and scenic exaggeration, he has no encouragement 
to do better things. It is as true in art as in other things 





that negative criticism alone is useless, and that artiste, like 
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the rest of humanity, want to be encouraged to do better. 
Which is the more wholesome encouragement for a man who 
has capacity, but is also influenced by environment,—that he 
should feel: “If I paint that picture of a dressed-up baby and 
dog, or that lost child with the turned-up eyes, or that taking 
lady in the large hat, it is certain I shall be rejected at the 
Academy”; or that he should feel and say: “From past 
2xperience I know there are numbers of such works hung 
avery year, and hung well, and I know also that after they 
have received the hall-mark of Academic sanction publishers 
will buy the copyright, and reproductions of my work will 
be scattered over the British Empire” ? 

The effect of the Academy upon the taste of the less 
cultivated public must also be considered. There is no doubt 
that this institution is the sole guide toa great many people 
who have a real love for pictures, but who have had no education 
in art of any kind. They are puzzled and confused by ancient 
art, and fly to the Academy to gratify their taste for pictorial 
representation. Who can deny that such people are largely 
influenced by what they find at Burlington House? They are 
quite ignorant, and know that they are so, and very naturally 
consider that if they see R.A. or A.R.A. after a painter's 
name they must treat such a name with special respect; for 
have not those who represent the artists of the country con- 
ferred the dignity ?—and they must surely know. What 
wonder is it if such uninstructed people come away from the 
present Exhibition with a feeling that Mr. Goetz is a great 
artist? Is not his Vox Humana (No. 664) a very large 
picture, and is not it hung with respect that could only be 
paid to a real work of art ? 


There is not the least doubt that a body with the prestige 
of the Royal Academy could influence English art for its 
good enormously if it would take up the position that no 
picture should appear on its walls which was not animated bya 
truly artistic spirit, and was also competent in workmanship. 
If this course were pursued for ten years, there can hardly 
be a doubt that a great improvement would be manifest. 
The fact that every year enormous masses of hopelessly 
inartistic work are hung makes it certain that work of this 
kind will be produced. It must be admitted that before a 
reform could be made in the works of outsiders a reform in 
the ranks of the Academicians themselves must be effected. 
As long, however, as the present haphazard, and so unsatis- 
factory, elections from among the younger men go on this is 
hopeless. 


There are, no doubt, also a good many pictures which find 
their way on to the walls on account of the kind-hearted- 
ness of the Academicians. Painters who have lost their 
public, or grown old without having secured their worldly 
position, obtain such philanthropic recognition. That such 
sentiments of kindness exist does credit to the hearts of 
the Academicians; but can a society of the nature of the 
Academy be both an exhibition of art and a charitable 
institution? That the charitable element should exist in 
some form is honourable and desirable, but it should not be 
a means of opening the door to inferior work, any more than 
should private friendship. That the reader may have the 
means of judging of the justice of the arguments which have 
been advanced in the present article, a list is given of some 
works, both of members and outsiders, which have influenced 
the conclusions here stated :—Nos. 20, 41, 46, 71, 88, 106, 111, 
148, 148, 165, 170, 197, 216, 241, 289, 355, 374, 391, 432, 439, 
527, 542, 679. H. S. 








; BOOKS. 
ee 
GEORGE CANNING.* 

Mr. Marriott blunts, if he does not altogether disarm, 
criticism by his modest prefatory note. In it he expresses 
the desire that his pages “ should be read less as a biography 
of Canning than as an ‘appreciation’ of his policy, and 
especially of his foreign policy,” adding: “they contain a 
transcription and expansion of the notes of a lecture delivered 
at Cambridge, and I have not always been careful to eliminate, 
though I have not striven to preserve, the original lecture 


* George Canning and his Times: a Political Study. By J. 4. BR. Marriott. 
London: Joh» Murray. [Es.] 
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form.” We hope we shall not be considered 
ate in phi by > Canning is the last person in the 
g of whom such an apology can be eff 

tively urged. “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be pi 
is faulty logic, but it may be fairly contended that no 7 
should discuss a man in whom the literary instinct was prt 
without having strong literary sympathies. IE this is true 8 
general, it is peculiarly true of Canning, who occupies si 
almost unique position amongst those English statesmen <= 
not only distinguished themselves in action, but 8aid thi : 
that are and will be remembered for their manner as well 
their matter. Yet Mr. Marriott does not hesitate to diel 
Canning’s contributions to the Anti-Jacobin as having “», 

aes a ia Saige 0 
special distinction.” It all depends what you mean by “ disting. 
tion.” In his prose Canning was, judged by modern standards 
inclined to be a little over-ornate. But his verse was unquestion. 
ably marked by the “antiseptic of style.” Aguin and again he 
said things, if not with supreme finality, at least in a way that 
has ensured their continuous vitality for a hundred years, 
Even Mr. Marriott himself, with strange but commendable 
inconsistency, speaks of the “Friend of Humanity ” ag ue 
specimen of political and social satire of the highest order— 
of an order which, however rare, is never out of date,” and 
admits the existence of some admirable passages in the “ Ney 
Morality.” For the rest, Mr. Marriott’s claims to considera. 
tion as a literary critic are not a little discounted by his care. 
less and inaccurate citation of the famous rhyming despatch 
to Sir Charles Bagot, and his mutilation of the “ Anacreontio” 
on “Brother Hiley” and “ Brother Bragge.” In a work of 
such modest dimensions it would have been, on the face of it, 
better to omit all mention of Canning’s literary achievements 
than to treat them so inadequately and perfunctorily as Mr, 
Marriott has done. But such omission is impossible. Though 
Canning’s contributions to satiric literature only formed an 
episode in his career, they are indispensable to the formation 
of a just estimate of the politician. Disfigured as they are 
by wanton personalities, and unequal in execution, as might 
be expected in effusions dashed off with the rapidity of an 
improvisation, they cannot be pronounced unprincipled, seeing 
that, personalities apart, certain underlying principles found 
in them exceedingly clear, if somewhat truculent, expression, 
Canning’s ridicule of what' may be called political Jellybyism 
not only served its purpose at the moment, but it is peculiarly 
deserving of remembrance at the present time. Its sincerity 
was greater than the intellectual arrogance, the touch of 
maliciousness, by which it was too often marred. And this 
quality of freshness prompts one to notice how extraordinarily 
modern, in spite of certain literary conventions, Canning’s 
squibs are. At one moment one is reminded of Mr. Andrew 
Lang; at another of Calverley; at another of Mr. Owen 
Seaman. In a sense, Canning and Frere are the fathers of 
the best modern literary burlesque, in which culture is allied 
to irresponsibility, and classical allusions are found in incon- 
gruous juxtaposition with sheer colloquialism. 


Pedantic or 


This modernity of expression, which has kept so much of 
the Anti-Jacobin in constant currency and provided countless 
writers of burlesque with a convenient formula, was combined 
in Canning with a modernity of outlook in regard to Welt- 
politik which is his chief title to enduring fame. It is curious 
that Mr. Marriott in his account of Canning’s conversion to 
the views of Pitt makes no mention of the strange story told 
by Sir Walter Scott of Godwin’s visit and the offer of the 
dictatorship of the English Jacobins; but whatever the 
determining cause of his conversion, no one can doubt that 
Canning deserved far better of his country as an educator of 
the Tory party than if he had cast in his lot with the im 
practicable extremists. His position was by no means enviable, 
suggesting an adaptation of the late Lord Morris's famous 
explanation of the Irish question as the inevitable outcome of 
a quick-witted people being governed by a stupid one. He 
was, for reasons which by no means redounded to his dis. 
credit, never a persona grata at Court; he never inspired 
affection in his fellow-Ministers, who resented the methode 
by which he sought to secure the removal of inefficient 
colleagues, and dreaded the lash of a tongue which, as Scott 
said, “ fetched away both skin and flesh and would have pene 
trated the hide of a rhinoceros,” making him “ the terror of 
that species of orators called the Yelpers.” Even when all 
allowance is made for the natural distrust excited in mediocr? 
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commanding ability reinforced by intellectual dis- 


erage remains an almost overwhelming consensus of 
T aaiey opinion that, however desirable his aims may 
00 


been, he was overprone to promote their fulfilment by 
= cea means. The wonder is that in his isolation he 
co a go much, for more often than not he not only 
e aeted a policy, but forced it upon an _ unwilling 
Cabinet. This opposition was acute during his first 
tenure of the seals of the Foreign Office, yet he carried 
3 colleagues with him in the bold counterstroke to the 


cae of Tilsit, which led to the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and in his refusal to yield to the cry for abandoning 


the Peninsula after Corunna. But Canning’s aureum quin- 
quennium came at the end of his career,—after a long interval 
of opposition and subordinate employment, due in great 
measure to his own impatience and faults of temper. It was 
then that he stood forth almost single-handed as the opponent 
of the reactionary absolutism embodied in the policy of 
Metternich, and, as Mr. Marriott fairly contends, inaugurated 
anew era in English policy by his resolute resistance to the 
principle of concerted intervention in the domestic affairs of 


independent States. 

Of Canning’s memorable conflict with the Holy Alliance, 
and the step which made him in a sense the “only begetter” 
of the Monroe doctrine, it is not necessary to speak; but Mr. 
Marriott does well to emphasise his conspicuous services to 
Portugal and Greece. The passage in which he analyses the 
aims and tendency of Canning’s foreign policy shows Mr. 
Marriott at his best, and may be quoted at length :— 


“But almost the whole of Canning’s official life was spent at 
the Foreign Office ; and it is on the impulse and direction which 
he gave to our foreign policy that his reputation must stand or 
fall, Asa Foreign Minister, Canning belongs emphatically to the 
nineteenth century. During his tenure of office under the Duke 
of Portland (1807-1809) he gave a taste of his quality, but his 
energies were necessarily concentrated upon the struggle with 
Napoleon, and his efforts were hampered and neutralised by in- 
zompetent colleagues. Not until his accession to power, in 1822, 
had he full opportunity to display his genius for foreign policy 
on a sufficient scale. Ina sense, larger, perhaps, than he under- 
stood, he called a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old. His rivals and contemporaries among the statesmen 
of Europe belonged to the old era; he himself belonged to the 
new. It was his conspicuous merit to have perceived and 
realised that the settlement laboriously evolved at Vienna could 
not last; that the diplomatic edifice was built upon a shifting 
sand; that its basis was a mere negation of forces and ideas 
which, despite the diplomatists, were bound to have free 
play. More than this, Canning understood that many of the 
ideas which had been evoked by the revolutionary upheaval 
were not in substance and reality destructive, but essentially con- 
structive, tending to edification, not dilapidation. Of these ideas 
incomparably the most potent was that of nationality. A common 
creed and a common tongue; a common race and a common 
history: all this was involved in the pregnant idea of nationality ; 
and this was the force which, contemned and derided at Vienna, 
which, repressed by the Holy Allies, was destined to assert itself 
in the coming age as the essentially constructive and conservative 
element in European politics. Nationality, in fact, has proved to 
be, in the main, a unifying and consolidating principle in the 
aineteenth century. This truth Canning intuitively grasped. To 
his contemporaries he appeared as a friend to revolution. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. He was a thorough believer in 
the hierarchical system, social and political, and he desired to 
maintain the established order. But he perceived much which 
was hidden from statesmen like Metternich and Alexander, still 
more from puny despots like Ferdinand VII. and Bomba; he 
understood that the old pre-revolutionary order was gone, never 
to return, and that the international system of Europe must 
henceforward be based on something better and bolder than 
negation and repression. Canning did not give to English 
foreign policy an entirely new direction. Castlereagh, though lack- 
ing in executive vigour, was working on the right lines. But 
with his firmer grasp and his wider outlook he infused into its 
administration a new spirit, and won for his country the respect 
of the Continental Powers in a measure rarely attained before or 
since. That Great Britain should occupy a commanding place 
in the councils of Europe was with Canning an article of faith. 
At the time of his death, in 1827, she enjoyed it beyond 
dispute.” 

To the criticisms already passed we have to add that 
these pages are disfigured by not a few inaccu_acies and 
redundancies. The name “Ackermann” is spelt in two 
different ways (pp. 126, 133); the date August 2lst, 1790, 
on p. 20 is obviously wrong; the King of Portugal is 
described as John VI., John VII., and John IV. in the 
space of three pages (pp. 110-12); the last sentence on p. 14 


is a repetition of that on a previous page; and quotation 


able in a large work, are more noticeable in a volume of @ 
hundred and fifty pages, and argue inadequate revision. 
Mr. Marriott, in short, has produced a readable rather than a 
scholarly sketch. We have to thank him, however, for 
recalling the remarkable fact that there is no biography of 
Canning at once adequate in scale and critical in tone. The 
brilliant little volume published in the “ English Worthies” 
series in 1887 makes one regret that so accomplished and 
well equipped a writer as Mr. Frank Hill was not tempted to 
expand his gketch into a full-length portrait. 





KING HAMMURABI’S CODE.* 
In January, 1902, M. J. de Morgan, the superintendent of the 
exploration works that have been for years carried on at Susa, 
the old-time Persepolis, by the French Government, unearthed 
a broken, but complete, monument nearly eight feet high 
fashioned out of black diorite, on which was inscribed what 
appears to be a Babylonian Code of Laws. By October of last 
year, we are told, this Code had been “ copied, transcribed, 
translated, and published, in a superb quarto volume. .... . 
The ancient text is reproduced by photogravure in a way that 
enables a student to verify word by word what the able editor, 
Father V. Scheil, Professeur al’ Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, has 
given as his reading of the archaic signs.” This work is 
expensive, and Mr. Johns has, therefore, been moved to give 
the English reader his own version of the Code in an 
inexpensive form. His translation is an independent one, 
though he is under some obligations to the valuable renderings 
of Dr. H. Winckler and Professor Scheil. The monument is 
described as containing on the obverse a representation of 
King Hammurabi receiving his laws from the seated sun-god 
Samas. Then follow sixteen columns of writing with eleven 
hundred and fourteen lines. Five more columns on the same 
side have apparently been erased, and the stone repolished. 
On the reverse side we find twenty-eight columns with above 
two thousand five hundred lines of inscriptions. No less than 
seven hundred lines are given to the titles, duties, and 
characteristics of the King, and we here find much informa- 
tion about the cities, districts, and religions under the rule of 
Hammurabi. 
It appears that the discovery has been expected for some 
time past. Mr. Johns tells us that— 
“For many years fragments have been known, have been 
studied, and from internal evidence ascribed to the period of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, even called by the name Code 
Hammurabi. It is just cause for pride that Assyriology, so young 
a science as only this year to have celebrated the centenary of its 
birth, is able to emulate astronomy and predict the discovery of 
such bright stars as this. But while we certainly should have 
directed our telescopes to Babylonia for the rising of this light 
from the East, it was really in Elam, at Susa, the old Persepolis, 
that the find was made. The Elamites were the great rivals of 
Babylonia for centuries, and it seems likely that some Elamite 
conqueror carried off the stone from a temple at Sippara, in 
Babylonia ...... but there is now no trace of any hint as to 
who carried off the stone.” 
Mr. Johns thinks that five columns were erased and the 
surface repolished in order that the Elamite conqueror should 
inscribe his name and titles. If this is so, itis surprising that 
this slight work was not carried out. We must confess that 
the surmise seems to us somewhat unconvincing. We have 
not seen any criticism casting doubts upon the authenticity 
of this Susa monument, and therefore we are compelled to 
assume that it is what it purports to be beyond all cavil or 
doubt. Had there been any doubt, it would have been raised, 
we presume, ere this by some expert Assyriologist. Were 
this not so, the finding of this long-expected “document” 
in so unsuspected a place, coupled with the extraordinary 
character of the law set forth, might well have raised 
suspicion. 
This so-called Code consists in reality of a somewhat dis- 
orderly collection of responsa prudentium which had received 
the sanction of legal authority: “the judgments of righteous- 
ness which Hammurabi the mighty King confirmed.” These 
opinions cover a large area, and if genuine, as we must believe 
they are, much light is thrown by them upon the history of 
legal institutions, and many accepted opinions will be found 





* The Oldest Code of Law in the World: the Code of Laws Promulgated by Ham- 
murabi, King of es B.C. 22865-2242. Translated by C. H. W. Johns, M.A., 
Lecturer in Assyriology, Queens’ College, Cambridge, London: T. and T. 
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to require wide modification. It is perhaps sufficiently .re- 
markable that the ordeal by water for testing witchcraft 
should have been the regular practice four thousand 
years ago; that purgation by oath should have existed 
in the Saxon. form; tbat the system of blood-fines 
and the Lex Talionis for crimes and injuries should 
have. existed side by side; that the wife and children 
of a man should be his property, seizable for his debts, and 
yet that the property rights of both wife and children should 
be of the most elaborate character; that in addition to a 
marriage settlement system quite comparable in complexity 
to our modern system, there should be also something closely 
analogous to dower in land. Thus section 29 provides that 
“if his son is young and is not able to carry on his father’s 
business [in his father’s absence, probably permanent], one- 
third of the field and garden shall be given to his mother, and 
his mother shall rear him.” The idea of dowry as a provision 
on marriage is, of course, old enough and universal enough. 
We find it fully developed in this Code. The Mahom- 
medan law—which, though it only dates from the seventh 
century A.D., yet certainly incorporated very early customs— 
defines dower as a gift from husband to wife on marriage, 
and it is a form of property for which the wife can 
sue. So likewise it was an early Teutonic custom for the 
husband to make gifts of land or chattels to the bride; but, 
as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, dower in its modern form 
was imposed by the Christian Church on the customary law 
of all Western Europe. Common-law dower is a right in the 
widow of a tenant in fee-simple or entail to the enjoyment for 
her life of a third of the undevised lands of her husband 
which he had held in possession. That something of this kind 
should exist in addition to the almost universal dowry system 
is a peculiar fact. 


Another matter to which attention must be particularly 
drawn is that of testamentary provision. Sir Henry Maine has 
pointed out that though ia the local customs of Bengal some 
faint traces of testamentary powers are found, yet “to the 
Romans belongs pre-eminently the credit of inventing the 
will, the institution of which, next to the contract, has 
exercised the greatest influence in transforming human 
society.” Before the introduction of wills the transmission 
of property to strange blood was accomplished through the 
system of adoption. Yet we find in this ancient document, made 
two thousand years before the foundation of Rome, considerable 
familiarity with will-making. In most cases the will can only 
operate within the family; but the father can leave land to a 
favourite son, and it is specially provided that this son need 
not bring bis additional share into hotch-pot (section 165). 
It will be instructive to quote this section verbatim : “Ifa man 
has apportioned to his son, the first in his eyes, field, garden, 
and house, has written him a sealed deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the present his 
father gave him he shall take, and over and above he shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house.” The 
husband, again, could leave his property to his wife, and she 
could leave it to such of her children as she chose, but not 
to her brothers (section 150). Moreover, a father could 
leave a marriage portion to a daughter vowed to religion, 
giving her at the same time specific freedom of testa- 
mentary disposition, and her brothers in such a case 
had no claim on the property; “after her wherever is 
good to her she shall give, her brothers have no claim 
on her” (section 179). ‘The numerous provisions on this 
subject and on the subject of marriage portions will 
repay special study. The extraordinary complexity of the 
law of marriage settlements points to a state of civilisa- 
tion only comparable to that of modern Europe. We 
even find instances of life estates. The position of 
women was certainly high. Save in exceptional circum- 
stances, only one wife was legal. In order to secure issue a 
man was allowed one concubine, but she was not placed upon 
an equality with the wife. Slavery existed, but marriage 
between slaves and free women was fully recognised; and if 
the slave’s wife lived under the roof of his master, that master 
acquired no rights over her or her property, and only took 
one-half of the property earned by the two. The issue of 
the marriage were apparently free. The system of adoption 
was fully recognised. The parents of the adopted child could, 
however, reclaim him in certain circumstances. Adoption 





. Pee 
gave the child adopted definite property rights, anda curj 
worded section (191) seems, in combination with other 
tions, to suggest that the property to which adopted go we 
common with other sons, had rights was only woul M 
property, and that land was the subject of diaposision 
will between the wife and children, male and female. The 
position of the votaries or vestal virgins was almost uni 
for they were allowed to marry by deputy and had pro — 
rights as wives. The only analogous case we can fs 
where in Roman Law a vestal virgin, in order to enable thy 
temple to receive legacies, was assumed to have threg 
children. 


It is not possible in the course of a brief review to deal at 
length with the innumerable questions that arise in con. 
nection with this strange Code, which seems an extraordin 
medley of every law that ever was. It is curious thes 
while it includes many of the provisions of the Decalogue, 
yet we find the significant exception of murder. Death aud 
injury as a matter of tort or civil wrongdoing are provided for 
but death maliciously produced is not mentioned, save in - 
curious instance (sections 209-14). On the other hand, we 
find an elaborate law of agency, and, indeed, of trade gener. 
ally, a full law of evidence, and many provisions for the regu. 
lation of labour. It is, in short, the law of a highly organised 
society, and must have been evolved by centuries of legal 
administration by trained lawyers. 

We have dealt here solely with the legal aspects of this 
most important discovery in Assyrian archaeology. We am 
fully aware, however, that its decipherment has been the 
cause of a most acute controversy in regard to the origins of 
the Mosaic system. We cannot, however, find space on 
the present occasion to treat this momentous side of the 
problem, but hope to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
returning to it afforded by the publication of Dr. Delitzsch’s 
lectures, 





CONTEMPORARY FRANCE.* 

Monsieur THIkERs is the central figure, if not precisely the 
hero, of the first volume of M. Hanotaux’s valuable book, 
Everybody knows Bonnat’s portrait of the brilliant little 
bourgeois who dragged France through her agony with sucha 
curious mixture of patriotic devotion and personal ambition, 
and with an opportunism at first sosuccessful. ‘“ Fresh, smart, 
clothed in his maroon frock-coat, the white crest-like tuft on 
the top of his head, his round eyes behind his spectacles,” 
Adolphe Thiers, with his Seuthern blood, his courage, his 
common-sense, his marvellous energy and self-confidence, his 
unflinching resolution, his skill in governing, his knowledge 
of men, stands before us as a typical Frenchman of a high 
rank in mind, if not in soul. It is one great merit of 
M. Hanotaux’s new book that it sets the interesting figure 
of M. Thiers before us in the prominence which belongs 
to a great statesman, and yet with the fairness that an 
historian owes to posterity. In the impression the book 
leaves on one’s mind, France in the tragic years of the war 
and its immediate consequences is dominated by M. Thiers; 
her life depends on him; he rescues her, with terrible losses 
and wounds not yet healed, from the grip of her enemy; he 
lifts her to her feet and gives her wonderful vitality the 
chance to spring again. It is not always remembered, in our 
indifference to contemporary history, that the losses of 
France in those years amounted, including the indemnity, to 
four hundred and twenty-two million pounds sterling. And 
this was only for the “ extraordinary expenses of the war,” the 
enormous loans which still weigh upon the finances of France. 
Thus France paid, be it said in passing, for rushing into war 
unprepared. M. Thiers had foreseen it all, and prophesied, at 
the cost of his own popularity, when the crowds were shouting 
“A Berlin!” Afterwards his first thought and care was to 
reorganise the Army. He said that armies were not to be 
improvised. He knew that under the Empire “on avait fait 
la guerre avec des cadres.” The word has all his own point 
and effective clearness. 

At the same time, M. Hanotaux, being a fair and 
honest writer, cannot disguise the less admirable side 
of M. Thiers’s statesmanship. No one will blame him 








* Contemporary France, By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated by John Charles 
pl — Portraits. Vol. I., 1870-1873. London: A. Constable and Co 
15s. net. 
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much for the now known fact that a little more 
‘ence and cleverness, @ little keener observation of the 
changing attitude of other nations towards France in her 
death-struggle, would almost certainly have saved Metz, if not 
indeed the provinces. To set against this, he saved Belfort, 
and lessened the indemnity by a milliard of francs. But 
however correct may have been the forecast that directed his 
clever management of the Assembly, however after-events and 
the Republic’s prosperity may have justified him, the handling 
of parties, in which his genius showed itself, was hardly the 
highest kind of statesmanship. And granting that he really 
believed the Republic to be the Empire’s necessary successor, 
it lessens the grandeur of his single-mindedness, his passionate 
love of country, to know that to him the Republic meant 
Thiers, and Thiers meant the Republic. It was a very human 
and natural feeling, especially in a restless and ambitious soul. 
He had saved her, and he had a right to the first place in her 
counsels; she could not do without him. It is very natural, 
but not purely patriotic. M. Hanotaux, whether he intends 
it or not—and by his eulogium of M. Thiers at the end of the 
yolume he seems inclined to do away with the impression— 
certainly brings out the first President’s selfishness and ambi- 
tion quite as strongly as his distinguished talent and higher 
qualities. After all, at seventy-three he was the same Thiers 
asin 1830. He flirted with the Right as long as they were 
necessary to him, and promised a restored Monarchy which he 
never intended to exist. When, by the help and support of the 
Right, he had carried France through that time of neutrality as to 
forms of government which gave the necessary first breathing- 
space after the war, the time during which peace was the 
one and only necessity, the object of a Government's existence, 
he gradually began to show his hand and to express his con- 
yictions. The idea of the fusion between the Royal families, 
of the “united Monarchy,’ never really entered into his 
calculations, though he used it to flatter the then majority. 
When the mistakes of the Right and the Comte de Chambord’s 
stupidity, happily for France, ruined the cause of the Restora- 
tion, Thiers had already become openly the head of the Re- 
publican party. It was then, of course, the only thing he could 
do; his interest and his convictions went hand-in-hand. And 
whatever we may think about his perfect honesty as a politician, 
one cannot read the history of the triumph of the Right in 
1873, when the Republicans turned against Thiers and his 
resignation became a necessity, without feeling that France 
as a whole was ungrateful to the old man who had done so 
much for her. 

But the interest of M. Hanotaux’s history is by no means 
confined to his brilliant study of M. Thiers as a man and a 
statesman. Without going into any long detail, he gives in 
his earlier pages a clear account of the war and its causes, 
and in a few sentences which thrill with patriotic emotion 
reminds his countrymen of the state of France during that 
time of supreme trial. The clear elegance of his style suffers 
a good deal from translation, but such a quotation as this 
gives an idea of his more picturesque pages. There are not 


very many of them, for he deals with actual politics in a 


plainer and more businesslike, though always excellent, 
style :— 


“The slowly moving wisdom of the provincial mind, sinking 
from one disillusion to another, but ill understood what had 
really happened...... After a reign so brilliant, so rapid a 
defeat, then, suddenly, ruin, the suspension of life, eight months 
of sorrows and sacrifices, the summer coming to an end, then the 
autumn, then the winter, the invasion creeping on like an oil- 
stain, infecting the cities, the towns, the villages, the hamlets; 
the arrival of the Uhlans with their long mantles, their tolpacks, 

ce or carbine in hand, in little bands, furtive and inquisitional, 
the trot of their horses on the deserted road, the requisitions, the 
demands for quarters, the promiscuity, the smile of servility, 
fury in the heart, and the cup of shame; then alarms, deeds of 
violence, the mocking whistle of the fife, the dull roll of 
drums, spikes of helmets, and the Wacht-am-Rhein rising from the 


plains on the evening after a battle...... Every family was 
smitten, savings destroyed, hidden, or threatened, houses aban- 
doned, fields deserted, homes decimated. ..... These pangs 


had been driven deep into the heart of the Provinces by one blow 
after another.” 

; M. Hanotaux is, of course, a convinced Republican. But he 
18 not narrow-minded. The dangers of democratic govern- 
ment are quite as visible to him as its advantages. It is not 
without intention, we fancy, that he allows himself to quote 
the Marquis de Dampierre, among the “fine minds, honest 
souls, and enlightened intelligences” whom the “ ardent and 





personal optimism of M. Thiers” attempted to hurry blind- 
fold down the slope that ended in the Third Republic :-— 


“*T have no fixed prejudice against the Republic: I have even 
been a Republican myself in my day; I know that in the signifi- 
cance of this word there is a powerful attraction; but the voice of 
common sense cries to me every day more loudly that we are not 
virtuous enough, nor sufficiently submissive to the divine law, nor 
disinterested enough, nor moderate enough, to keep in its purity 
the theory of government which, in principle, ought to give the 
power to the worthiest, which in practice will always hand it over 
to the noisiest and the most audacious. How can we fail to 
remark,’ further said this Monarchist, ‘that the Republic, always 
enthroned by the strong arm, has never been able to maintain 
itself for any length of time except by the dictatorship? How 
can we not see that it is its impotence to give order, to assure all 
interests, which has always made it end by fatality in despotism ? 
How can we not remember that the triumph of the Republic has 
pet been the signal for insulting or persecuting religious 

ait: 3393 


The above remarks, little as he may agree with them, are 
quoted by a patriot without reproach in 1903. Can we fail 
to hear a note of warning to his country ? 


In another place M. Hanotaux expresses his own liberal and 

tolerant views on the religious question in France, “the real 
cleavage of the country” between ancient faiths and free- 
thought; and seems to appeal from sectarian hatred to the 
influence of— 
“those rare minds, who, raised above both parties, recognise 
that both alike represent forces, noble, useful, indispensable, con- 
victions worthy of respect, and who, making an appeal to tolera- 
tion, to the necessity of living in common and in mutual love, 
consecrate themselves, before all things, to the service of the 
fatherland, and recommend to all mutual kindness and patient 
endurance of life’s problems.” 


We shall look forward with real interest and expectation to 
the remaining volumes of this most thoughtful and readable 
history. 





SONS OF FRANCIS.* 


Sons of Francis is a book of singular fascination. And this 
in spite of grave faults of form. It is cumbrous in method 
and cumbrous also in its physical bulk. The volume is 
too large and heavy to be conveniently handled, and the 
method of presentment tends somewhat to confusion. A clear 
idea of the history of the Franciscans during the thirteenth 
century is not to be wrung out of Miss Macdonell’s pages 
by even the most fervent or attentive study. But for 
those who either do not care to possess the story in all ite 
proper detail of dates and developments—or who have already 
got their clear idea from other sources—these studies of the 
several Brothers who either shared in or directly inherited 
the enthusiasm of Francis of Assisi are full of the most lively 
interest and instruction. What Miss Macdonell lacks as 
methodical historian she makes up for as sympathetic critic 
of character. She has not only read deeply all the authorities 
on her subject, but she enters instinctively into the seeret of the 
inspiration of Francis, recognising the positive element in his 
renunciation of worldly possessions,—the immediate and con- 
genial gain of freedom in exchange for bondage, the whole 
world of open-air Nature in place of property with limits to 
be respected and defended. Francis, she tells us over and 
over again in a delightful variety of expressive phrases, was 
no ascetic, though he used asceticism as a means to his ends. 
His revolt was not against Nature, nor yet against joy, but 
against material conventions that stifle the soul and fill life 
with sordid cares :— 

“The world showed him heavy burdens, crushing the able-~ 
bodied, the rich, the noble, the powerful. Well, what wonder? 
They were in prison. They were shut out from everything that 
was worth having by the consciousness of possessions, of the 
difficulty of keeping them safe against robbers, or insinuating 
friends, or designing relatives, by the desire of making them 
more.” 

Renunciation is an instinct of self-preservation with natures 
open to this aspect of things. It is the instinct of “escape” 
which we find in Jean Jacques Rousseau, in Louis Stevenson, 
in vagabonds and runaways and eccentrics of every shade of 
respectability and disrespectability,—the determination to 
save one’s own soul at the cost of losing the whole of what. 
the world culls “the world.” Natures of this complexion do 
not renounce joy for pain, riches for poverty, or largeness for 





* Sons of Francis, By Anne Macdonell. With Ph 
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.marrowness. But the reverse. They rush to exhilarating joy 

by the way of pain; they free their hands of the burdens of a 
little more or less of material wealth in order to embrace the 
unlimited wealth of their ideals; by renouncing all claims 
upon society they emancipate themselves from all society’s 
claims upon them. Saint or sinner, Christian or infidel, a 
man with the temperament and the virility of Francis was 
bound to be some sort of impassioned Bohemian. Being a 
‘Christian in faith and a saint in ardour, he fell in love with 
the ideals of his belief, and divined that the most direct way of 
realising them was to follow at the same time the impulse of 
his temperament and the example of his Master. In short, 
‘we may say of him—without a thought of detracting from 
his merits—that he was one of those to whom so much 
of Christianity as consists in “loving not the world” 
came naturally. And it is this side of his character, 
and his teaching, and his example that Miss Macdonell 
keeps constantly before her own and her readers’ minds when 
tracing his influence upon his contemporaries. To her it is 
perfectly natural and easily intelligible that the first recruit 
Francis enlisted for his mendicant brotherhood should have 
been the sober and substantial citizen Bernard de Quintavalle. 
No one, she remarks, appreciates the saint so well as the man 
of the world; which is very true, but only because it is so 
much truer that nobody is ever so thoroughly weary of the 
world as the man who is to all outward appearances com- 
pletely “of it.” Miss Macdonell tells the beautiful story of 
Bernard’s hospitality to Francis,—of the night in which host 
and guest in turn feigned sleep from different motives, but 
with the result that Bernard saw Francis pass the hours in 
prayer that transfigured him, and so, being convinced of the 
Jeader’s sincerity, did not hesitate to throw in his lot with 
him. Bernard’s allegiance was given next morning after 
Mass, his goods immediately distributed to the poor, and the 
life of ridiculous and holy adventure adopted :— 

“M. Sabatier,” says Miss Macdonell, “does not find in Bernard 
the true Franciscan flavour, seems to think he was too old, too 
‘set’ for Francis to form. To me, on the contrary, no other 
brother shows more strikingly the ‘releasing’ spirit of the new 
movement than this grave and weighty magistrate, quitting 
deliberately his house, his possessions, his dignities, to find a 
better fulfilment of himself in serving the humble and the sick, 
in working with his own hands, in begging his bread and the 
bread of the needy, not in some distant mission field but within 
sight of his old neighbours. The brothers lived in huts or in the 
open air, but not hidden away in contemplation. Every other 
day they would be taking the hill, pacing the streets of the town 
amid the stares and the mocking of those who had been wont to 
do them reverence.” 


But there was another element of attraction to be taken 
account of. Not the life only, but the man drew powerfully. 
Francis had a genius for friendship as well as for saintship 
and for vagabondage :— 

“The idea of an Order at this time cannot be too far banished 
from our minds. Bernard chose to be the friend of Francis, and 
to doas he did. Bernard drew Peter after him, and Giles felt 
the, adventurous flavour of the enterprise and joined on too. 
‘They were good comrades, and life with Francis, though he made 
sin and suffering hourly realities to them, and penitence and dis- 
cipline were conditions of their existence, was yet buoyant and 
exhilarating. Their master’s fellowship in serving they counted a 
great gain. They waited no longer on the fickle favour of men.” 


The friendship of Francis meant an atmosphere of affec- 
tionate comradeship, of tender and courteous consideration, of 
brotherly emulation and encouragement in all noble dis- 
positions and aspirations,—just the atmosphere in which 
simple and chivalrous souls are at their ease and at their best. 
Many who would never have found courage to make the 
great renunciation independently made it blithely under the 
magnetic influence of the master. How it touched the various 
natures of the differently dowered and differently circum- 
stanced men who joined is what this book tells best in 
its series of studies. Miss Macdonell understands all the 
brothers,—Giles, the seer and ecstatic, called by Francis “a 
paladin of his round table”; Rufino of the pure soul, whose 
natural inclination was to the life of the recluse, and who had 
to be won by the persuasions and stratagems of Francis to 
share in the genial fellowship of the “companions ”; Masseo, 
the courtly man of fine presence and ready speech who wooed 
the grace of humility with a sort of ferocity,—vowing the eyes 
out of his head if he might get it, refusing to know joy till he 
had got it; Leo, the gentle “little sheep” of the band; 


William of Lisciano, the Court-poet who m sos 
church in San Severino, read the : call” in pratt: ws 
up everything to follow him; Santa Clara, the elect on 
the master; “Brother Jacoba,” the other great lady wh 
g:ory it was to be his intimate and dearly loved friend hie 
Macdonelt understands also the men who carried on the gpix 
and the principles of the Order after the death of i - 
John of Parma, scholar and mystic, who strayed into fi 
Joachimite heresy, but was true to the simplicity of th 
master’s rule; Elias, who abandoned simplicity, repudiated 
fellowship, lived sumptuously, organised admirably, and built 
the Sacro Convento and the Church of San Francesco, Frata 
Elias has been estimated a traitor to the Franciscan idea]. 
Miss Macdonell explains it all. He never wasa Franciscan, 
But in youth he was susceptible, and he came across the 
Franciscan ideal in the person of Francis, and wag caught 
by its beauty, its romance, its charm, the fascination of a fing 
soul in harmony with the poetry of Nature and religion ang 
art. Frate Elias had not in him the making of either saint or 
poet, but he had the artist’s appreciation of both, and th 
great organiser’s gift, which is akin to the artist's :— 


“Elias was a great man wasted—unless we regard with com. 
placency his magnificent perversion of a spiritual brotherhood 
into a great engine for the Church. But it is little satisfaction 
now to call him the Judas of the Order......, While he was g 
poor ambitious lad the world was open to him. Francis smiled 
on him, blinded him. He lost his way, and was committed to 
life of hardship, lightened for the elect by joys he was tempera. 
mentally debarred from sharing. Personal attachment, employ. 
ment of a stimulating kind, responsibility, success, kept him for 
long from seeing how he had lost his own path.” 


But when the discovery was made, and the opportunity of re. 
paying himself for mistaken sacrifice was in his hands, he used 
it boldly. Yet the spirit of the Minorites was too strong for 
him. It drove him out into the world, into excommunication, 
He made his submission, however, before the end, and was 
buried as a “Son of Francis.” Miss Macdonell extenuates 
nothing in the career of Frate Elias. But she confidently 
claims forgiveness for him from every traveller who, coming 
along the high road from Perugia, is “ rung up” into the sur. 
prise of Assisi :— , 

“ At first the bells come from nowhere, then from the sky, then 
from a half-hidden hillside, till a turn and a gap show him 
the rose-hued, many-coloured, marvellous invention, the.Sacro 
Convento and the Church of San Francesco. Now, if the traveller 
have a soul, he blesses somebody as he climbs the path to the 
town. If he knows his Franciscan history, he blesses Frate 
Elias.” 


Of the studies which fill the second half of the volume— 
would that the book were in two volumes, and that all the 
papers belonging to the time after the death of Francis were 
in the second!—one is devoted to Salimbene of Parma, the 
garrulous chronicler of the Minorites; another to the Fran- 
ciscan poet Jacopone; and another to Dante in relation to the 
Order. There is also an abbreviated translation of “The 
Holy Commerce of the Blessed Francis with Madonm 
Poverty.” 

Miss Macdonell takes the motto of her title-page from 
Heine—Ritter von dem heiligen Geist—and it is mainly 
as knights, champions, athletes, spurring themselves and each 
other on to doughty deeds and extravagant feats in the 
spiritual arena, that she endeavours to present the first 
Minorites. They trained themselves for the conquest of 
heaven as young men train for a boat-race. “ They flew at 
their vices as at an enemy's citadel between them and the 
country of their desire.” And having discovered that the love 
of the world is not what hinders pure saintliness so much as 
the fear of the world and its ridicule, they made it their busi- 
ness to court ridicule. Hence the absurdities of the Fioretti. 
A knight of Francis’s round table must be always overflowing 
with joy. And this was impossible until he had conquered 
false shame. But the absurdities, like the austerities, were 
only means to an end,—and the end was the love of God and 
the service of man for God's sake. Miss Macdonell’s under- 
standing of the Franciscan spirit is the more remarkable in 
that throughout her book one feels her to be with the Fran- 
ciscans only in spirit. She puts herself at their point of view. 





But her own their point of view is not. 
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NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL.* 
Covcu’s new novel is delightful to read, but by 
to review. It is inevitable, to begin with, that 
one should note the Stevensonian spirit in which it is steeped, 
and it is difficult to bring out that point without labouring it 
unduly, or conveying the impression that the book has been con- 
ceived and carried out in a spirit of imitative discipleship, which 
would be most unfair to the author. For this is really not a case 
of conscious assimilation of the methods of a forerunner; it 
might be more accurately described as the convergence of 
talent. That “Q” must have been influenced by “ R. L. S. is 
obvious. Did he not, for instance, complete the unfinished 
manuscript of St. Ives with a fidelity, a literary piety so to 
speak, which rendered the result unique in the annals of 
collaboration ? But if no other writer could have finished 
St. Ives so well as “ Q,” no mere imitator of Stevenson 
could have given us such a fascinating romance as that 
unfolded in the volume before us. In other words, if the 
atmosphere recalls Stevenson, one is never disconcerted by the 
resemblance; while the peculiar flavour of the recital is the 
essential outcome of “ Q’s” own individuality. 
Speaking roughly, The Adventures of Harry Revel belongs 
to the class of “life history,” to the composition of which 
Mr. Balfour recommended modern novelists to address them- 
selves in a speech delivered some years ago. But we are 
happily spared any tedious preliminaries as to the antecedents 
and parentage of the hero and narrator, partly because Mr. 
Quiller-Couch is a master of the art of omission, but chiefly 
because Harry starts life in the Geneva Foundling Hospital 
at Plymouth, and the secret of his birth, though only 
vaguely hinted, remains unsolved up to the moment when 
we part company with him on his return from the 
Peninsular War. In a few animated pages the diet, the 
discipline, and the amenities of the Foundling Hospital 
are brouglit vividly before us, and we make the acquaintance 
of perhaps the most engaging character in the volume,— 
Miss Plinlimmon, the matron, a lady of good family but 
reduced fortunes, with a heart of gold and a weakness for 
composing occasional verses of delicious ineptitude. We 
regret Harry’s severance from his kind protectress when, 
after prematurely emulating the feats of a steeple-jack, 
he is apprenticed to a sweep; but the pang is soon 
mitigated by the discovery that Mr. and Mrs. Trapp are 
in their way almost as interesting as Miss Plinlimmon. But 
that is “Q’s” agreeable way: his characters are all originals, 
and if his habit of glorifying or accentuating types may be 
objected to as impairing the verisimilitude of the whole, he has 
at least the precedent of Dickens to justify it. Mr. Trapp 
doubles the réle of chimney-sweep with that of fisherman, sothat 
the list of Harry’s adventures and accomplishments is sub- 
stantially increased before the fatal day when, “stumbling into 
horrors,” he happens upon the body of a newly murdered Jew, 
and, overcome by the burden of unjust suspicion, takes to 
precipitate flight. After a succession of scalp-raising escapes 
by sea and land, he is rescued by a Cornish Justice, hidden from 
pursuit, and becomes the chief agent in foiling the iniquitous 
schemes of the real murderer. and his accomplices. Once in 
Cornwall, Mr. Quiller-Couch is entirely in his element, and gives 
us a whole portrait-gallery of worthies and ruffians. But, 
unlike many modern romancers, he is never so captivated by the 
dramatic possibilities of unmitigated crime as to neglect the 
claims of virtue and innocence. The picture of the blind old 
Major Brook dictating his translation of the Georgics is 
wholly charming, and Isabel, his daughter, is so engaging a 
figure that we owe Mr. Quiller-Couch a grudge for imposing 
such a tragic penalty on her rash bestowal of trust. Evidently 
he holds that women are poor judges of character, for that 
robust and capable Amazon, Miss Lydia Belcher, is saved 
more by luck than by good management from an equally 
humiliating catastrophe. From Cornwall Mr. Quiller-Couch 
whisks us off on his magic cloak to the Peninsula, and 
dramatically despatches his two villains in the midst of the 
sack of Ciudad Rodrigo. From a casual reference in the 
narrative we gather that it is his intention to continue the 
recital of his hero’s adventuresinafurther volume. Thatisa 


Mr. QUILLER- 
no means easy 





*The Adventures of Harry Revel. By A. T. Quiller-Couch, Londen: 
Cassell and Co. [6s.] ite ” 





good hearing, for the present volume, admirable in itself, 
clamours for a sequel, Harry being still a minor and unpro- 
vided with a lady-love. 








Castle Omeragh. By F. Frankfort Moore. (A. Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore’s new story deals with Ireland 
during the “Thorough” campaign of Cromwell. It must be con- 
fessed that the Protector’s conduct towards that unhappy land 
makes a blot on his record and on that of his army. The 
present book is written quite frankly from a Royalist point of 
view, and is a good novel of the stirring historical kind. It is 
full of fighting and adventure, and Mr. Moore gives a really fine 
description of Cromwell’s assault on Clonmel, and of the stratagem 
by which the Puritan army was repelled. A certain magic crystal, 
into which the hero gazes and sees what is going on miles away, 
plays a considerable part in the book, which has altogether a 
dash of picturesque romance very attractive to its readers. 

Captain Kettle, K.C.B. By C.J. CutcliffeHyne. (C. A. Pearson. 
6s.)—It cannot be denied that Captain Kettle is beginning to 
weary some of his readers, There is no particular sequence in his 
adventures, and if we are to have another series of Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne’s exciting short stories, it would be no bad thing if we 
were given a different central figure. Even now, when the mercurial 
captain has been made a K.C.B., we have no real assurance 
that he will not again some day be let loose on a tired world. 
As to the political events which lead to the honour of knighthood 
being bestowed on Captain Kettle, their mere proposition is almost 
enough to cause a European war. But Mr. Hyne makes them 
occur quite peacefully. The adventures are, as usual, good of 
their kind; it is the kind which has become rather too familiar. 

On Behalf of the Firm. By Hamilton Drummond. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Here we have more deeds of daring. This 
time they are performed by a commercial traveller, who, as the 
title of the story indicates, is travelling in the interests of his 
employers. Mr. Drummond gives a most lurid description of the 
black Republic of Haiti, and the scene in which the hero witnesses 
the performance of the black magic of the “ Viens-viens” is very 
well and dramatically managed. The end of the book is a little 
confused, and the introduction quite late in the novel of a new 
villain and a different set of adventures is rather bewildering. 
It is captious to grumble at having too much of a good thing, 
but the story is finally rather overloaded with events. {As a whole, 
however, it is exciting reading. 

Foggy Fancies, and other Stories. By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—The first story has a thread of the preter- 
natural running throughit. Thisisa difficult thing to manage, but 
Miss Whitby does it with considerable success, and the whole tale 
leaves a pleasant impression. The same cannot be said, as far at 
least as the pleasant ingpression is concerned, of all the other 
stories. ‘“ Curly Locks,” for instance, is a disappointment, all the 
greater because we get interested in the people. After all, the 
raison d’étre of a good and pretty woman is to marry, not to give 
up her life to her “ poor people.” 

The Conflict. By M. E. Braddon. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Braddon, having written much about this world, 
sighs, it would seem, for other worlds to write about. This 
present story is a very weird tale of a revenant,—not the ineffectual 
shadow that haunts old houses, but a very active and energetic 
spirit which incarnates itself in expiring men, these being of a 
character as unlike as possible to itself. This is done with the 
force that we expect from the well-known pen, yet we must own 
that this part of the book has failed to please. But there is much 
that is excellent reading; in fact, we should have preferred The 
Conflict if the element which gives it a name had been absent. It 
is a book of no common excellence when we regard it as the latest 
of a series which has now passed threescore. Miss Braddon has 
remained loyal to her creed, and remarkably level in her perform- 
ance. “In an age,” she writes, “when style is the sole measure 
of literary exeellence, morality has become an unconsidered 
detail.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 





In the “Makers of British Art” Series (Walter Scott Publishing 
Company, 3s. 6d.) Mr. R. Chignell writes the Life of Turner. A 
feature of the book is the space given to the accounts of Turner 
recorded by those who knew him. These make very interesting 
reading, and from them we can form a clear notion of the strange 
personality who was really anything but the mysterious monster 
he is so often made out to be. From all the different accounts 
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emerges the fact of Turner’s extraordinary kindness in giving 
help to those who needed it. It mattered not if it were a widow 
in want of money or Constable troubled about a picture on 
varnishing day. In the latter case we are told that Constable 
asked Turner what was wrong with one of his pictures, and the 
latter took a brush and drew a long ripple on the water; and the 
former agreed that this was what was wanted. The space in the 
work before us devoted to criticism is not great, but the views 
expressed are sound and well-considered. We regret that most 
of the illustrations are process reproductions, not of the pictures 
themselves, but of engravings. The quality and surface of the 
engravings are lost, and only the inaccuracies of translation 
remain. 

Altdorfer. Seventy-one Woodcuts Photographically Repro- 
duced, with an Introduction by T. Sturge Moore. (The Unicorn 
Press.)—The rude force of the early German woodcuts makes 
them interesting. It matters not whether the subject be two ill- 
favoured lovers sitting on the ground in a wood, or Jael ham- 
mering the nail into the absurd foreshortened figure in the most 
businesslike manner, the grim power seizes our imagination. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Lord'Ronald Gower. (G. Bell and Sons. 
7s. 6d.)—The author gossips pleasantly about Reynolds and his 
Johnsonian circle. Without being a deep study of the master, 
the book contains much sympathetic and discriminating criticism. 
The great number of illustrations makes the volume a useful 
one, as by turning over its pages we can realise the extra- 
ordinary variety of Sir Joshua’s art. Several very fine and 
not well-known portraits belonging to Lord Spencer are repro- 
duced. 


Mr. Philip Spence shows a very real possession of the grim 
and grisly in his illustrations to The Dream of Eugene Aram 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 6s. net). The pictures are grotesque and of 
Noah’s-Ark-like stiffness, but there is a horrible intensity of 
expression under the child’s-picture-book style of these coloured 
illustrations which reflects the text accurately. 


World Pictures. By Mortimer Menpes. (A. and C. Black. 
20s.)—Of all the people who try three-colour process printing 
Mr. Menpes succeeds best. That is to say, his work when done 
in this way has fewer of the defects of the process than any 
other. This is due to the fact that the artist understands the 
working of the method from the bottom, and also that he paints 
his pictures with a view to reproduction, and therefore avoids 
unattainable effects. Many of the pictures in the book are 
beautiful pieces of colour. Besides the coloured illustrations 
there are many in black-and-white. In these last the artist 
hardly succeeds as well; black-and-white to be successful 
demands a more austere style. The text of the book is written 
by the artist’s daughter. 


Modern Mural Decoration. By A. Lys Baldry. (G. Newnes. 
12s. 6d.)—Perhaps the most hopeful sign in modern English art 
is the attention now being paid to wall decoration. At present 
the movement is small, and much of the energy is misdirected. 
But no really permanent advance in art is likely to take place as 
long as the public demand and the artists produce nothing but 
easel pictures in gilt frames. There is no more despairing sight 
than to go to a great house and to see a Titian or a Raphael hung 
on the walls, while the room itself is decorated in the style of an 
Early Victorian hotel. The book before us gives a survey of the 
different methods of wall decoration,—painting, sculpture, plaster- 
work, gesso, and others. It is pleasant to find reproduced such 
beautiful things as the work done by Mr. F. L. Jenkins at Lloyds, 
while Mr. Brangwyn’s art seems naturally to adapt itself to 
decoration. From the colour reproduction, we should judge Mr. 
Holiday’s glass panel to be a most beautiful work, opening up a 
new range of effects. We are in entire agreement with Mr. 
Baldry when he criticises the work being carried out at the 
Exchange. These large panels are too often not decorations at 
all, but merely easel pictures fixed to the walls. It seems likely 
that here we shall have in London, as at the Pantheon in Paris, a 
first-rate example of how not to decorate a building. In Paris the 
work of Puvis de Chavannes stands out as the production of one 
who was a master of this form of art, and by comparison the rest 
of the paintings appear as awful warnings of what happens 
when the essentials are left out of account. By the essentials we 
mean the sympathy that should exist between the building 
decorated and the decoration. 


A Catalogue of the Armoury at Valetta. ByG.F.Laking. (Brad- 
bury, Agnew,and Co. 10s. 6d.)}—At the instance of Lord Grenfell 
while Governor of Malta, Mr. Laking rearranged the armoury 
and made a classified catalogue. Apart from the romantic interest 
of this “armoury of the invincible knights of old,” the collec- 
tion is unique, inasmuch as it contains no forgeries. From 





the artistic point of view, it is a great loss that none of ty 
armour goes back earlier than 1500, for it was about. 14% 
and only for a short time, that those wonderful suits Were mady 
which so materially added to the beauty of the mailed a; 

of Perugino and Mantegna. The later style—such as is shown iy 
the illustrations in this catalogue—became ornate and gj; 
and the feeling of the lines of the human form was lost, Thy 
most striking things here seem to be the Saracenic helmets tho 
designs of which are splendid. ; 


Andrea Palladio. By Banister F. Fletcher. (Bell and Sons, 
£1 1s.)—Travellers in Italy often get wearied by the soulleg 
multiplication of buildings coming under the general style of 
“ Palladian architecture.” By reading the present work and study. 
ing its illustrations, or, better still, by going to Vicenza, We realigg 
that the difference between Palladio and his imitators was eno. 
mous. He was a great artist, whose buildings possessed the tru, 
soul of architecture,—rhythmic proportion. The most convingj 
demonstration of this is the Basilica at Vicenza. Mr. Pletcho 
points out that although Palladio’s knowledge of Roman archite. 
ture was most extensive and complete, he was never a slavish 
copyist, but always broke Vitruvian rules when it suited his pu. 
pose to do so. Also we are told that he never used the broken 
pediment, or any of those vulgarities of the rococo style which 
made the reaction against classical architecture so strong in the 
nineteenth century. Besides reproductions of photographs of 
buildings, this interesting volume also contains plans anj 
architectural details. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Constructive Congregational Ideals. Edited by D. Macfadyen, 
M.A. (R. H. Allenson. 2s. 6d. net.)—The real subject of this 
volume is “Organised Congregationalism.” Whatever may or 
may not be Apostolic, it is quite certain that the existence of 
half-a-dozen independent communities in one city, each with its 
trust-deed belief, living a life which may not touch any other life, 
cannot be so called. Can we imagine what St. Paul would have 
had to say if there had been not one Corinthian Church but sir, 
each of them claiming to rule itself, and follow its own ways? 
We sympathise with Mr. Macfadyen’s aim. We are sure that an 
organised Congregationalism will be a more potent instrument for 
good than a disorganised one. Even Anglicans may wish for it, 
somewhat in the same way, if for no other reason, that a Ministry 
desires to have a strong Opposition, a coherent unity, not a set of 
discordant groups. We give, therefore, a hearty welcome to this 
volume. Of course there is much in it to which we cannot assent; 
but this may be said, that the editor deals with the questions that 
occur fairly and squarely. Perhaps the most practical paper in the 
whole series is that which bears the title of “ Free Church Union.” 
That the proposals formulated in it would meet all the difficulties of 
the case we do not think; but they would certainly make for an 
effective organisation. At present there are thousands of parishes 
where the non-Anglican bodies are not represented at all. There 
are thousands more where they are represented by a weekly visit 
only. The writer of this notice, having lived for nearly ten years 
in country parishes, has never seen a non-Anglican minister on 8 
week-day ; yet no religious community can be satisfied with a 
preaching representative only. Could all the non-Anglican bodies 
combine and partition the country between them? Possibly they 
could; but it, would only be by ignoring characteristic tenets. 
Presbyterians would have to surrender—outside their own 
territory, of course—their Church government, and Baptists 
their theory of a Church into which members are called by the 
convictions of mature years. Undenominational religion may 
suit children, but it certainly will not suit adults. However 
these things may be, we are grateful to Mr. Macfadyen fora 
suggestive book. 


The India of the Queen, and other Essays. By the late Sir W. W. 
Hunter. Edited by Lady Hunter. (Longmans and Co. 9s. net.) 
—That Sir William Hunter knew as much of British India—we 
might say India generally—as any man ever did may be said 
without fear of contradiction. Possibly he was something of a2 
optimist. In his essay entitled “Popular Movements in India” 
(published in the Contemporary Review in February, 1891) he 
goes so far as to say, by way of contrast to the hopelessness of 
Anglo-Indian statesmen in the early days of our rule, that, 
“as a matter of fact, the task of conciliation has been ac 
complished.” This is a large affirmation; one might doubt 
whether any one could ever know enough of India, where Eastern 
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: ‘itv ig at its height, to make it. Still, it is a great 
Pras — clear-headed and able a thinker as William 
Hunter should go so far. He must have had good reasons, if 
they were not wholly adequate reasons, for saying it. Sir 
W. Hunter did not shut his eyes to facts. He knew perfectly well 
that there were weak spots in our rule, but he was convinced that 
it worked for righteousness andthe happiness of subject races, and 
on the whole worked well. This is the subject of the larger part 
of this volume, a subject too great to be more than mentioned in 
We can but commend to our readers the admirable 


these columns. : 
treatment of it to be found in the essays here collected. “Our 
Missionaries ” is & profoundly interesting summary of facts. Sir 


W. Hunter held that missionary activity was a strengthening 
influence on the side of the Empire; and he believed that it was 
far more successful than is commonly thought. “A Forgotten 
Oxford Movement” deals with the earliest missionary work ever 
done in India. It had its origin with Bishop Fell (of Oxford). 
Finally, in “A Pilgrim Scholar” we have an account of a most 
picturesque personage, Csoma de Kérés, an Hungarian student, 
who reminds one in @ way of Arminius Vambéry, whom we 
mention, it need scarcely be said, honoris causa. 


Poets and Poetry of Blackburn. By George Hull. (Times 
Office, Blackburn.)—Mr. Hull has brought together here more 
than fifty poets as represented by extracts from their works. 
These fifty-odd are the poetical harvest of Blackburn during the 
last hundred years. The writer of this notice feels himself unable 
to do the volume justice, for he has but an ordinary acquaintance 
with Lancashire, and this scarcely going beyond Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the dialect is but casually known tohim. But 
he can affirm, judging chiefly by the non-dialect poems, that this 
is a very remarkable outcome for a single town. He has had for 
many years @ considerable acquaintance with minor verse, and he 
is well within the truth when he says that its average is not on 
the level of the “poetry of Blackburn.” 


Rambles in Womanlard. By Max O’Rell. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d.)—That he will find something very smart and 
clever will be the first reflection of any one who reads this title; 
his second may possibly be that in the matter of taste he may 
not be so well pleased. Does it not give the impression of the 
superior creature who is observing the habits and customs of an 
inferior race? We do not say that the book itself answers to this 
notion. The writer is not wanting in respect, or even admira- 
tion. Hecan hardly be serious in all that he says, as, e.g., when 
he remarks that he should not regret to see women proposing to 
men. And he is not always exact. Hypatia was torn to pieces, 
not because she was an eloquent woman, but because she was an 
eloquent pagan. We hardly know whether to recommend the 
book to our readers or not. They will not put it down once 
begun,—that is certain. Whether they will be pleased when the 
end is reached is another matter. 


The Ancestor. Edited by Oswald Barron, F.S.A. No.5. (Con- 
stable and Co. 5s. net.)\—We must be content with the briefest 
notice of this ‘‘ Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities.” The principal articles in the number 
aro “The Oxigin of the Carews,” by Mr. J. Horace Round, and 
“Pictures of English Dress in the Thirteenth Century.” The 
editor and his contributors pursue their salutary work of destroy- 
ing genealogical tables, and there are other articles dealing with 
one or another subdivision of the subjects of which the Ancestor 
treats—“The Family Pictures at Belhus” (a house in South- 
West Essex) and “Ten English Wills from the Archdeaconry of 
London, 1400-1415.” (These are the earliest English wills in this 
Court.) They have the usual interest attaching to such docu- 
ments. In the first of the ten John Torrell leaves £12 for Masses, 
£13 63. 8d. to the four Orders of Friars for the same purpose; for 
the same again, £1 to the rector of Christ Church, and 6s. 8d. to 
each Canon; various other bequests to spiritual persons, and an 
instruction to his executors to apply the residue of his property 
for the “ profyt of my soul.” 


Rabbits, Cats, and Cavies. By C.H. Lane. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) —The sub-title of this work sufficiently describes its ob- 
ject, “ Descriptive Sketches of All Recognised Exhibition Varieties, 
with many Original Anecdotes.” We must own to having no 
special interest in exhibitions of animals. It may fairly be argued 
that they are necessary if we are to maintain a high standard of 
excellence in the animals which we keep animi causa, as Caesar 
puts it. Andif there are to be exhibitions, there must be hand- 
books for them. This is the raison d’étre of Mr. Laz’s book. It 
is, of course, too special for criticism here. We may mention 
along with it The A.B.C. of the Dog, by Harold Tremayne (Henry 





J. Drane, 1s.) Mr. Tremayne gives some hints as to the choice of 
@ dog, “as a companion,” let it be noted, and directions how to 
keep him; he then proceeds to describe the chief varieties. 
Finally, there are suggestions for the treatment of disease ——Of 
a kindred nature is a pleasing volume in “ The Dainty Nature 
Series” (W. Heinemann, 5s. net), How to Attract the Birds, by 
Neltje Blanchan. The author is evidently a careful and sym- 
pathetic observer of Nature, from whom much may be learnt. 


We have received The Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 5s.) 
This, it should be said, is the “May” edition, containing the 
latest corrections and additions, in view, no doubt, of the 
London season. 


Nzsw Epritions.—St. Peter in Rome. By A. S. Barnes, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Signor Rodolpho 
Lanciani writes a preface for this second edition, in which he 
makes much, as he is quite entitled to do, of the general reaction 
from the extreme scepticism of the negative school as regards 
early Roman history, and also draws special conclusions from 
recent discoveries. ‘The evidence for the presence of St. Peter in 
Rome and of his suffering martyrdom there is certainly strong. 
That this is a very different thing from the twenty-five years’ 
Pontificate during which he was the Infallible Head of the 
Church need hardly be said——A Memoir of Anne Jemima 
Clough. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—— 
British Family Names: their Origin and Meaning. By the Rev. 
Henry Barber. (Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.)——The Greatest 
Thing in the World, and other Addresses. By Henry Drummond. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Concise Standara 
Dictionary of the English Language. Abridged from “Funk and 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary ” by James C. Fernald. (Funk an<é 
Wagnalls. 2s. 6d.) Alpine Flowers for Gardens. By W. 
Robinson. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—A valuable addition 
to the library of the amateur gardener. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Alderson (B.), Arthur James Balfour: the Man and his Work ..(Richards) 10/6 

Annandale (N.) & Robinson (H. C.), Facsimile Malayenses: Anthropology, 
PAPE Fg WO. covcccgesvecccgvessececnpcqncscasseqcsncncecccseccosssencbivientncs UMMM BME IND 

Bowack (W, M.), Another View of Industrialism, cr 8vo. ...(Unwin) net 6/0 





















Brassey = A.), Naval Annual, 1903, roy 8VO ..........0+s000 (Simpkin) net 15/0 
Brooktield (Mrs. C.), The Diary of & Year, Cr 8VO0 ........0cesseesereessoenss (Nash) 6/0 
Broome F) Decorative Brushwork for Schools, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Burnie (R. D.), Idle Hour wea WE NO ccennsisachsciladeeinas (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Butler (S.), The Way of All Flesh, cr 8vo ... (iteheate) 6/0 
Campion (T.), Songs and Masques, cr 8vo (Bullen) net 6/0 
Cassidy ( i Love is Love, cr 8vo —_ 3/6 

Cheyne (W. W.) and others, Manual of Surgical Treatmen art VIL, 
PRIN ti STUN cca cancers cacecquongensaunieacceveechouyetenkneddsdacesonneusianins a 21/0 

Cochraue (A.), Collected Verses, 12m0 ..........sssese0es .... (Longmans) net 
Cooper (A. B.), Clerical Love Stories, cr 8vo ......... sseeeeee(LSbister) 3/6 
Bailliére) net 7/6 





Eccles (W. M.), Imperfectly Descended Testis, 8vo 
Eden and Gethsemane: Addresse3, cr 8V0 ..........005 
Flemmin % A.), Practical Tanning, 8vo .., 





-), The Mormon Monster, Cr 8V0 .....csccssrsssssssereeees (Revell) net 6/0 
Gissing (A.), Knitters in the Sun, cr 8V0 ..........csccssee000 (Chatto & iethose} 0 


soseesseeeee( Methuen, 

Grey (C.), Some Greek Plays, cr 8vo ...... (8 wel) ae 2/6 
Gubbins (N.), All the Winners, cr 8vo ( 

; riments on the Flexure of Beans, 8vo ween net 5/0 

..(Hutchinson) net b 


Goudge (H. L.), Commentary on 1 Corinthians, 8vo}... 





. > 
Haggard (A. C. P.), Sporting Yarns Spun off the Reel . 
Harrison (F.), Parson Dick, cr 8V0............cssesseseeeseeeeeseeees (StOCKWell 
Hartley (G. W.), Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Kod, 8vo 

ei ~ Blackwood) net 10/6 
Jackson (B.), Notes & Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, 8vo (J. Murray) net 7/6 


net 








Jackson (W. -. Nine Points of the Law, cr 8V0.........s0ccssssseerssssonees — ne) 6/0 
Johnston (H.), Beyond Death, 8V0.........scssessossessesseesersenseoess (C.K. ely) 5/0 
Lacey (T. A.), A dbook of Church Law, 12mo meer eet 3/6 
Toubent (J. C.), The Sacraments in the New Testament, 8vo (T.& T. Clark) 10/6 
McCarthy (J.), British Political Leaders, cr 8V0 .........s0ssesseee0 (Unwin) net 7/6 
Mackenzie (Sir A. M.), Memoirs of Delvine, 4to........:..........00..(Simpkin) 21/0 





Mackenzie (V. St. C.), Law Relating to Powers o' Proxies, 
CE DD: ai ccc casececeeens usacqonecensueveeeonaediqcedonese ceneuedudaestaoccaeteiet E. Wilson) net 3/6 

Markham (F.), Recollections of a Town Boy at Westminster, 1849-1855, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 10/6 

Marvin (F. B.), The Last Words of Distinguished Men and Women, cr 8vo 





(Revell) net 5/0 
Mason (D. G.), From Grieg to Brahms, Cr 80 ....sssseeseeees (Gay & Bird) net 7/0 
Mathews (E.), Economics in iry Farming, 8 ..(Newnes) net 7/6 
Myrick (H.), The Book of Corn, Cr 8V0......cssseccsserseereeeees sosceeseeses K. or 7 6 
Oxenham (J.), Bondman Free, Cr 8V0 .......ccsecsssssesersaeees (Hurst lackett) 6/0 
Platts (W. C.), Up-to-To-Morrow, Cr 8V0 .......ssccccsssseserseneeeneessecesees Long) 3/6 
Portsmouth (M.), Doctor John, Cr 8V0............secsesseccesesssermmeseecenees (Drane) 3/6 
Procter (F. B.), Maranatha; or, New Wine in Old Bottles {Stockwell) net 3/8 
Reiser (F.), Hardening & Tempering of Steel, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Rexford (E. E.), Home Floriculture, Cr 8V0.......0.ccccssseessessereseeeees (K. Paul) 5/0 
Roman Road (The), by Zack, Cr 8VO .........sssseeeesserensvensreece ene A. Constable) 6/0 


emoirs of Francis Kerril Amherst, D.D., 8vo 


(Art & Book Co,) net 7/6 
Sangster (M. E.), When Angels Come to Men, cr 8vo wey. net 2/6 
Sheepshanks (5), My Life in Mongolia, cr 8vo .............. (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Smith W. H.), Laundry Receipts and Expenditure Book, 4to (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Snell (F. J.), A Brook of Exmoor, Cr 8VO ......ssssessesseeesseeseeree:s-(Methuen) 6/0 
Steel (F. A.), In the Guardianship of God, cr 8vo . --- (Heinemann) 6 - 
.+ee--.(Drane 


Roskell (M. F.), 


















Stephens (C.), A Commonplace Story, cr 8vo. ( 3/6 
Story of Cupid and Psyche (The), roy 8vo . (Nutt) net 10/6 
Vane (F.), Back to the Mines, cr 8vo ......... utchinson) 6/0 
Webb (F.), From the Alps to the Riviera, cr 8vo .-w-+(Foxwell) 2/6 
Whitelaw (T.), Old Testament Critics, Cr 8V0.........c:.cccsseceesersnases (K. Paul) 7/6 


Williams (H.), Mechanical Refrigeration, cr 8V0 ..........-:.+-0000( Whittaker) 10/8 
Wilson (J. “Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, cr 8vo ( millan) net 3/6 
bela cary of Sachem (The), cr 8vo .... .(Ricktards) net 2/6 
Wrig! 


t (A, C.), Simple Methods for Testing Painters’ Materials, cx 8vo 





(Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
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CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERT¥” COLOURINGS, 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season. .. 


Patierns forwarded post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OSL E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


W om. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS _..... ss ee «. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities ... s aba ner. ae 12,974,650 

RECENT Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 

SETTLEMENTS  Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 

(1902). distribution—show 

Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum. 

POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 

INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 

, meaus of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 

and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 











Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 1% CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 


OUR BYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownin@, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 











DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 


STORAG E undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 


upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 
care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 
and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 

OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application, 


FURS DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 HatrTox 
Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, 


Public Schools, and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Educational Institutions. The superior Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 





$$ 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., 1h, 
RQ, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


EsTaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


The Right Hon, LORD WOTMSCEILD, G.C Chair 
6 Rig’ on. THS .C.V.0., i 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. a Ti 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson ‘Stebbi 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam ing, 
“er Sir Arthur Elis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M q CR 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


John Hampton Hale, E 

ex. Lawrie, Esq. ore 
rancis Alfred Lucas, Esq, 
Edward Harbord Lughingsoot iy 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild Mp 


My 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introd 
tion of business. ” 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO,” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr WINE.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis, It ig 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, PhD, 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of), 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P, 9, 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other,” 


Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N, 


18/- per dozen bottles ‘ . 
H 06 gs ~ & bottles } Delivered free in London, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St, 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 








VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 
SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, EC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772, 


The bad germs causing the bad smells 





of soap factories are bad for the skin. 


VINOLIA SOAP 
is sweet, pure, and emollient. 
CAMBRIC carer gt 





HeEmM-STITCHED, 
” Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 
Direct f; th Gentlemen’s...3/3 _,, Gentlemen’s.3/ll_ 
once gerald “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
Manufacturers. POCKET RospinsoN aND CLEAVER have & 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


Samples and, Price Lists HANDKERCHIEFS. 








And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 








largely ‘monsened she profits divisible of PALL MALL, S.W. 





by Drs, TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, - 
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ON 

THE GENERAL IMP! nesses conveyed by the exterior of every House is, 

obviously, largely influenced by the 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Every one whois about to buy LaceCurtains 

should, therefore, secure at once a a of 

HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOKLET, 15 
«Tasteful Lace Curtains for the 1903 Season,” 


which will enable them to see by com- 
parison that 


T O N 8S’ 


present exhibition of Lace Curtains un- 
questionably affords the best value any- 


H AM P 





(Sample pair, 





ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,909,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 








No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpox, E.C. 








———————— 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and ail Colours: four 
GLOVES. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES. $2""Yabystinee)* 2% 6 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


where to be obtained. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5&.W. 
buttons. ‘ 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM AnD FREEBODY, WieMorE Street, W. 
lat 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL — 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
FUNDS IN HAND .......0cceeceeeveecceeeeeerecsseseeesedaye 1 oe 640. 





—_—— 





EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 





WANTED, A CHIEF OFFICER OF THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT OF THE DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL, 





PPLICANTS must be between 28 and 40 years of age, 
hold a University degree, have practical experience in Educational 
mattors both as regards Elementary and Secondary (including Technical) 
Schools, and adequate knowledge of the Acts and Regulations relating to those 
subjects, and also possess organising capacity and be competent to inspect 
Schools when required, so as to guide the Committee as to their elficiency. 
The officer appointed will act as Clerk to the Committee, and generally be 
responsible for the due conduct of the affairs of the Department. He inust 
reside in or near the City of Durham, and devote his whole time to the duties 
of his office, and give such security as the Committee desire. Salary will com- 
mence at £700, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000a year. Six months’ 
notice on either side. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Chief Education Officer,” and 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be sent, not later than 
lst June, to the undersigned, from whom printed forms (to be filled up in the 
Candidate’s own handwriting) can be obtained. 
Personal canvassing is prohibited, and a disqualify. 


G. I. A 
Deputy Clerk of the County Council, 59 John Street, Sunderland. 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


IRECTOR OF EDUCATION. — The COUNTY 
COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN as DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. Salary, 
£1,000a year. Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
must be received by June 5th.—For particulars, apply to the CLERK, 
Technical Instruction Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 








NSPECTOR.—The COUNTY, COUNCIL of the WEST 

RIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the SERVICES of an INSPECTOR 

in special reference to Elementary Education. Salary, £600a year. Applica- 

tions, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by 

June Sth.—For rticulars, apply to the CLERK, Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Berton GRAMMAR 
VACANCY. 


Owing to the promotion of Mr. Lyde to a Professorship at University 
College, London, the GOVERNORS of the above School {NVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER. Applicants must be Laymen, about 
35 years of age, Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, and 
have had experience of Secondary Work in a Day School. Salary £150, with 
Capitation Grant of £2 per Boy. Number of Boys, 160, and increasing. A 
good House and Garden rent-free. Testimonials, not exceeding tive, of recent 
date. Canvassing members of the Committee, personally or otherwise, pro- 
hibited. Applications, stating age, whether married, &c., must be sent in 


not later than the 30th inst. 
WATKINS and SON, 
20 Wood Street, Bolton. Clerks to the Governors, 
May 12th, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 





eC HO OL. 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the combined posts of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS and Warden of University Hall. 
lary, £120, with board and residence. Applications should be seut in not 
later than May 18th, For conditions of appointment, &c., apply to 
: JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, 
April 22nd, 1903, Secretary and Registrar, 


IN@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1908, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools, The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatom , Physio 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer, There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 


S T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHULARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895, 

The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &c. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING - COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live 1 & ium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jecte—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All b hes and syst 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


N G I BR F&F & & i 2 = 
THEORETICAL. COMMERCIAL. PRACTICAL. 


PUPIL RECEIVED by MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Fee 100 guineas per 
annum. Training includes—THEORETICAL ; Mathematics, Mechanics, Steam, 
Machine Design, Electricity, Geometry, Strength of Materials, and Structures. 
COMMERCIAL: Bookkeeping, Prime Costing, Correspondence, Works 
Management. PRACTICA Workshops equipped with modern Tools. 
Experience will be obtained by the Pupil upon the itowlns machines: Lathe, 
Planing, Milling, Shaping, Slotting, Drilling, also Fitting, Bench, and Vice 
work,—Address, HILLS, Bernard Road, Park, Sheffield, 

ARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE (OWENS COLLEGE), 

HREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be AWARDED in JULY. Candidates must 
be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and under the age of 23 at the 
date of election, They must, on or before June Ist, send to the Registrar, 
Owens College, Manchester, testimonials of good character and record of 
previous training. 

The Scholarships will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 
first year (which must be spent at Owens College), and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on Commerce 
= the — States, Germany, or other country or countries approved by the 
electors). 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—-EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. SUMMEK TERM 

BEGAN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &e. Good modern 
ne excellent Professors.— G.,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE, 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 

to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references. 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the ‘SECRETARY, Lia. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 












































| emtialiaaasias COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the HEAD of the 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for next Session. Preference will be given to 
candidates with experience in a Secondary School who hold a Science degree 
or its equivalent. 

Applications should be sent in by June 17th to the HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT, from whom all information can be obtained. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this Session. 
—Applications must be sent by June 13th to the SECRETARY of the College, 
from whom all information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is PREPARED to MAKE an APPOINTMENT to the 
CHAIR of LATIN, vacant through the resignation of Professor Wilkins. 
Candidates are invited to forward applications to the REGISTRAR not later 
than Monday, June 8th next. 














A detailed Statement of the Conditions may be obtained from the Registrar. 
S. CHAFFERS itrar. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


4 BESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas, The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
Pa ag mg? Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
incipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. . Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils propeset for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. ‘There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M,A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses. Two House Scholarships of £30 and £25 re- 
spectively will be offered for competition in June, 1903.—F'or particulars apply 
to Miss EK. H. WHISHAW. 


S7; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 

—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

aaa BUBGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 


? 




















h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. =~ Principals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 





————___ 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEg: 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Lana BR we dy FING SOW ARD VIL. 
‘or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, iculturists, i 
. Paeueer— _ S intending Colonists tg 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON. KG. 
The Right Hou The BARL of DUCKS (Chairman), 
e Rig on. The ° TE (Chai 
Colonel Sir R. NIGEL F, KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0O., K.C.B, CVs. : 
PRINCIPAL— Chairnaa), 
The Rev. JOHN B, M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Instity: 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, tation, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 26tp, 


——————— 
HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Heaa-Min 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tut nett 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities and fe 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16 — 
situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col ae 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordteat* 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Hon! 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith rat 
Balliol College; Mr. E, Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. i 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, ite 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd 8rd, 1 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between Pte 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 235 per tame 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI. 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more ; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of 4 
per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidate 
under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


y ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High. 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Mises 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highestrefensn 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE S0HO00L 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss B, X% 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with ful] 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


blero E.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholr 
ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
ee attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Heley 
Gladstone; Mrs, Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam. 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE ~ 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS FRIDAY, September llth, Entranc 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


eg ene SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.DS.0.~ 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house maybe 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 



































Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prosp 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; specia 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


MoM: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 











Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
a TION, JULY l4th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 
- red for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas. 














uction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 





JDARIS, ETOILE.—FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY 
OFFERS BOARD and FAMILY COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS, 
—DE VAUMESLE, 4 Rue du Dome, Paris, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
j SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of S , &e,, apply B 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 

&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 

home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pupils.~ 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RENT COLLEGE DERBYSHIRE- 

EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 per annum, £90 per 
annum, £20 per annum) to be COMPETED for on JULY Ist, 2nd, Council 
Nominations (£15 per annum) for Candidates reaching required standard, 
Fees, £75 per annum.—Apply, the Head-Master’s SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William RB. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mr 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY lst.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND e years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES 4 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, MA 

{coeiet Church, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of RESIDENT 

PUPILS for general education, also for University Entrance and othet 
Examinations.—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


INDHEAD SOHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects, Modern education, free from examination pres 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
nage training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, ft, above sea level, is 
nighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brac 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. af 


LABr PRINCIPAL residing in Paris for July and at Sew 
side for August, OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the SUMMEB 
HOLIDAYS. Family life; moderate terms; references.—Madame GAVABD, 
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MONICA’S SCHOOL, 
Charming country, 


TADWOBTH, SURBEY. 
TWENTY GIRLS BECEIVED. 
pracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
Leste. i dl oreign Mistresses. 
aby Far-= and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
acultured aud refined home. 


Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


TORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
aS CHOOL: REOPENED MAY 13th. 











eee — 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training De artment 
qeachers. BECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
{or SINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Es aad Right Kev. the Bishop of London. Principsl—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a yeur.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


TERM BEGAN MAY 12ra. 


A ee KING'S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &¢. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 1éra. 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention, Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 


of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses, Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 








RANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, & 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, EC. 





RANCE. — Mile) GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIBLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Iull details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECELIVESaFEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus ouapplication.—€2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 
NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 
position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 
YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire French. Boating, tennis, &c. Refer- 
ences exchanged,—Particulars from “M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, 


York, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. 2 for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 


L E N A > © @ Fh 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20), One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Geboleashion, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the hs aaa Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 8rd, to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


| ipaechmmaeeatitlaanaeae PRODUCTION, GESTURE. 


Mrs. ALBERT BARKER gives private Lessons and holds Classes, Alter- 
nate Mondays, Malvern; Wednesdays, Earl’s Court; Thursdays, Kensington; 
Fridays, Putney.—19 Sheffield ‘Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds, Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


T. GEORGE'S CHOIR SCHOOL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A TRIAL of VOICES will be HELD in JUNE, to FILL ONE or MORE 

VACANCIES AMONG the CHORISTERS of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 

Castle, The School is cenfined to the Sons of Gentlemen, and is preparatory 

for the Public Schools. Candidates should be between the ages of 8 and 10}. 

Successful Candidates join the School in September.—For particulars, apply to 
H. F. W. DEANE, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 
J EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 
1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLABSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 
years, and open to he 3 under 15 on May Ist.— her particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 

Rev. Prin, LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; large 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 















































Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 

heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
rofession,—Address “T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 
to £100a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 


College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and pes Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition by Examination 
on the llth and 12th June. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes, 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examina‘ 

at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOP: 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing » School or Colle 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the most bracing seaside 


t+ in South Devon. 
ee prospects from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY.—New Volume for1902.—Series IT., 
Vol. X. THE PORTUGUESE EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA, IN 
1541-1543, as Narrated by Castanhoso, with Some Contemporary Letters, the 
Short Account of Bermudez, and Certain Extracts from Correa, Translated 
and Edited by R. 8. Wx1TEwar, Bengal Civil Service (retired). With a Biblio- 
hy, and a Map b, Captain A. S. THomson, C.B. pp. cxxxii.-296. London: 
$902. $0. BASIL it. SOULSBY, Hon. Secretary, Map Room, British 
Museum, W.C. 


myPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d, per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


Street, E.C. 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 

‘Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 

* Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons <r 4,000 horse-power ; 


f NORWAY. NORTH CAPE d SPITZBERGEN 
FIORDS o , an I 
ba (for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Pack, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
July Sist to August 28th. 
F. GREEN and CO. Head Office—Fenchurch 


Managers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. Avenue. 4 
For ge, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


_— LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL WHITSUNTIDE TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL. 
A Fortnight at Sea for £10, 
Three Weeks’ Tours, first-class throughout, for 
£12 and £15 lds. 
For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH §,8, CO., Ltd., 
30 James St., Liverpool. 















































TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 

Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 

received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on “*Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, Loudon, W. 





USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 

a WORLD via VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 
PACIFIC BAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Gt OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstaBLisHED 1807. 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and ure relieved ou one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
OANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheftield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendatious. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


ppeeees “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





Lendon: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. eagh 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos. or clotX, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 
1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1888; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 1st edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s dla Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Heips’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner's 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
a Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
— given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—_HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


or 
le WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, 1st edit. ; 
any 1st Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 
free. State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham. 


OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants, 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Anyquantityforcash. 25s. Each Offered for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Boormen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicovr and ABC, 


























140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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FORTY-SIXTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 
TUESDAY, MARCH 10th, 1903. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .........cccssssosseveee Ye 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ..........ccecesssessseeseeeee Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND..........c:sscccessssrereeeseeeseee Yen 9,060,000 


DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq, 


KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 


PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. HONG KONG. SHANGHAT, NEW YORK. 

NAGASAKI. NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN. SAN_ FRANCISCQ, 

TOKIO. PEKING, HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE........sseeceeeceeseoeees YOKOHAMA, 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Halt-year 
ending December 31st, 1902. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 495,073.% 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 6,333,448.%, of which 
yen 4,397,596.%* have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leaving a 
balance of yen 1,935,852.97!, 

The Directors now propose that yen 150,000.% be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,060,000.%, and that yen 200,000 be put aside as special reserve 
to provide for the depreciation of the silver funds. From the remainder the 
Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and yen 360,000. on new shares, makinga 
total of yen 1,080,000.%°, 

The Balance, yen 505,852.%1, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 


NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman, 


Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1903. 








BALANCE SHEET. December 31st, 1902, 





o 





LIABILITIES. ; 
CADMIRT MUA NID, ois cccanscinssso ses ccencecccoccescesecess Le RUIIEE 
Reserve Fund ........seceees Sa ceewess eh eames ceseccecoce SIeMEe 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts... .crcccccccccsccscesccccece 315,006.! 9¢ 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 
CEE, c cctncocaacascdesendvexcéecceue sates 4 612,230,799 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) ...:...00.cccccsccccccses . 58,461,549.) 99 
Bills Payakle, Bills rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank .........ccccccccccccce eemenmn 78,099,296.4 § 
Dividends Unclaimed... .........ssseecsseees ehenscneenes : 5,052.5 26 
Amount brought forward from last Account .........066 495,073,265 
Net Profit for the past Half-year .........ssecesscscecees _1,440,7788 o6 
Yen 166,338,987.! 64 
Cash Account— ASSETS. ¥ Y. 
DE ES 05. 4.0'005 see ce09ns ve rieseenssaes - 5,696,911.110 
Re URIS 4a cascawessasecocceeasene . 4,506,629.2 © 9—10,903,540.5 1° 
Investments in Public Securities ........... Kivvanesenes + 21,510,869.2 #9 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. ........seeeeeceee 40,922,626.¢ 1 @ 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank......... ~ 92,164,770.7 §* 
Bullion and Foreign Moniey...........sssseccscccscccess - 251,313.29 ¢ 


y 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &¢. ........+0.+++  1,285,866.9 8° 
Yen 166,338,987. 64 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





LIABILITIES. Y 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. ......se00 4,397,696.88 4 
To Reserve Fund ......... esa accuse cieces nes 150,000.99 
To Keserve for Silver Funds..........00- eevee 200,000.99 ¢ 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.°° 9 per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.9 9 9 
AND 1,080,000. °¢ 
yen 3.00 ©per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000. 9 9 


To Balance carried forward to next Account., 505,852.07} 
Yen 6,333,448.9 55 





ASSETS. ‘ 
495,073.? § 


By Balance brought forward Jufne 30th, 1902...........008 
By Amouut of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
December 31st, 1902....... Sosegeosineeeesioned covececs SS8051502 
° Yen 6,333,448.9 °§ 











We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., aud find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJIMA, ; 
PUKUSABUKU WATANABE, } 4uditors 
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“WAR WITH THE SLums.” 


BRITAINS 
NEXT 
CAMPAIGN. 


By JULIE SUTTER. 


Prefaces by 
The Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 


and 
The EX-CHAIRMAN of the L.C.C, 








Bir JOHN MACDOUGALL (Chairman of the L.C.C.) :— 

“J would invite every Londoner, official on non-official, 
to make himself acquainted with its pages, taking to 
heart its suggestions.” 

The Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND :— 

“JT herewith commend the book, which says the things 

that most need saying.” 


and ON THE BOOKSTALLS. 
Over 300 pages, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
Only 1s. net, 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE ROMAN ROAD. By “ Zack,” Author 


of “ Life is Life,” &c. [Neat week. 


THE WAY BACK. By Atsert Krvross, 


Author of “ Within the Radius,” &c, [ Neat week, 


PARK LANE. By Percy Wuirtz, Author of 
“The West End,” &c. [2nd Ldition. 
“This is a remarkably clever book.” —Country Life. 
“Tt is one of the brightest and freshest of Mr. Percy White's successful 
efforts to relieve the general monotony of popular fiction.”—Mcrning Post. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. By Franxrorr Moors, 
Author of “The Jessamy Bride,” &c. [2nd Edition. 


“ A story of the days of Cromwell in Ireland, told with remarkable force and 
feeling and true appreciation of the Irish cheracter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE. By Pav 
Gwynne, Author of “ Marta.” 


“A picturesque tale of life in Southern Spain.”—Bookman. 
“ Reads like one of the old Spanish romances.” —Ladies’ Field, 


THE UNDERSONG. 


ILWAINE, Author of “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 


By Hersert C. Mac- 
[Shortly. 





CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gasazie. 
HanoTavx. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“MM. Hanotaux has written a book of singular power and charm...... written 
with the insight into character of a skilful diplomatist, and the profundity of 
agreatscholar. His is a work of a master mind and wil! at ouce take rank as 
& classic.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE ANCESTOR, An Illustrated Quarterly Review 


of County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. No. 5. 5s. net. 


POPULAR EDITION OF DE WET’S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS, 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. CuaRuzs 


“Brightly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many readers, and to instruct 
others.” —Sheffield Daily Independent. 


“ A distinctly original and powerful new novel.”—Rock, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


LIFE versus LIFE; or, The Fight for 


Humanity. By ALBERT WaRDHAM. 
‘The characters are true to nature, and without exaggerated colouring.” 


—Rock. 
“A startling and smartly conceived narrative embodying matter which 
arouses reflection with advantageous effect.”"—Bristol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS: a Tale of Anglo- 
Indian Life. By F. W. Bamrorp. 


“The story is written with considerable skill, and there is no want of 
excitement.”—Daily Free Press. 


“‘ This volume will be a great treat to all who like stories of adventure. The 
book abounds in thrilling descriptions, and it is interesting from the first page 
to the last. The writer's style is clear and lucid.”—Brisiol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


EAIN MACARTHON: AGONISTES. By 


Joun CHARLESON. 
“ Vigorous and incisive and written in a clear and easy style.”—Scotsman. 
“ There is some excellent writing and good religious feeling in the book.” 
—Ozxford Chronicle. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF FOUR NOVELS 
By the Rev. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 


3s. 6¢. each volume. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL ; 
LIFE IN IRELAND. 


“‘ The work is at once interesting and startling.” —Standard. 

“Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly interesting book—a book like 
himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque—a book calculated to while away 
many a tedious hour, and of good tendencies.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


LADY WILMERDING OF 
MAISON ROUGE. 
A Tale of the Riviera. 


“ Most entertaining and instructive.”—Irish Times, 
“ Distinctly a book which should be read by all.’”’—Rock. 


JOHN MAVERELL. 


A Tale of the Riviera. 
**Of considerable merit and well written; the scenes and characters are 
cleverly conceived, altogether a most enjoyable work.”—Public Opinion. 
‘* A really fine tale, will everywhere be perused with sincere and profound 
interest.”—Irish Times, 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (2%); 


Or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 
‘*A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. ° 
Entertaining and brisk.”—Academy. . 
“The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest 
is thoroughly sustained.”—News. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE NEW REIGN OF TERROR IN 
‘ FRANCE. 


Being a True and Unbiassed Account of the Persecution of Christianity now 
being carried on in that country by M. Combes and his Government. 








Price 1s. net, post-free 1s. 3d.; cloth, ls. 6d. net, post-free 1s, 9d. 





Published by BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£47,000,000. © 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 











Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0, THE TEACHING OF CHRIST CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS 
(5) BETRIBUTION :. HEAVEN AND HELL 





7.0, A PLEA FOR A WORSHIPFUL CHURCH. 
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Mir, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BRITISH CASE IN 
FRENCH CONGO. 


The Story of a Great Injustice, its Causes 
and its Lessons. 
By EDMUND D. MOREL, 
Author of “ Affairs of West Africa.” 
With a Map of French Congo, 1 vol., 6s. [Afonday. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
By WIRT GERRARE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 1 vol., 188, net. 
The Spectator.—‘ By far the most remarkable 
thing in this book is the author’s narrative of his 
journey in disguise through Manchuria. Still more 
imuiportant was his discovery of a hitherto unknown 
strategic railway, from a point near Kailar to within 
sixty miles of Pekin. Such a step in Russia’s ‘con- 
guest by railway’ was well worth running risks to 
iseover. Mr. Gerrare’s work is very useful, and 
does credit alike to his wit and fluent pen.” 


THE LETTERS OF 
MDLLE. DE LESPINASSE. 


With Notes on her Life and Character, 
and an Introduction by Sainte-Beuve. 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— The use which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has made of Mdille. de Lespinasse 
as a moccel for the heroine of ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
renders very timely the issue of these Letters.” 


BLIND CHILDREN. 
Poems. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
1 vol., 5s. net; postage 4d. 
The Spectator.—*‘ At his best, and that is in his 
simplicity and irony, he reminds one irresistibly of 
Heine......This deeply interesting volume.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
AND STORIES. 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW BOOK. 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP 
OF GOD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,” &c. 
[ Wednesday. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Mrs. Steel has no rival in 
her own field,—namely, in her short stories of the 
Punjaubi peasant and all his ways.” 


FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of ‘‘ A Babe in Bohemia,” &c. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘* It has a powerful central 
idea for backbone, and is peculiarly and even 
startlingly topical. The conception of the book is 
strong and sensitive. The characterisation is full 
of force ; all the figures are cleverly and brightly 
pictured.” 


MR. CONRAD'S NEW BOOK. 
TYPHOON, and other Stories, 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, 
Author of “‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. 
The Times.—*‘ It is always an intellectual stimulus 
to read Mr. Conrad; and he has written little that 
is finer than.......Typhoon.’ Not even Mr. Kipling 
has quite the same power of intense vividness, He 
has the true inspiration of the sea.” 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 

The Atheneum.—‘ The book contains fine work, 
notably the beautiful word-pictures of spring in 
* April,’ of Capri in ‘September,’ and half-a-dozen 
others which in themselves make it well worth 
reading.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Truth.—‘* Mr. Zangwill has surpassed himself in 
*The Grey Wig.’ But all the other stories in the 
volume are worthy of this picturesque realist.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Last Sentence,” &c. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Finely conceived and finely 
told.” 


*TWIXT GOD & MAMMON. 


By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE, 


MEDOC. 
P. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 270" Dosen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to uny Railway Station, including Cases 
pin | Boitles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

ufacturers, &c., on application. 


= UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .........sereersereesee+01£15500,000 
Beserve Fund .........ssscscossersesseeees £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 











HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all. Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bt SS BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 

CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





° ° 
23°/, 23 °/, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 








The TWENTIETH CENT 
° CE 
NEW TESTAMENS. RY 


A Translation into Modern Ever 
from the Original Greek! English 
Complete Edition, price 33. 6d., in : 
Presentation Edition, in green feat ott, S18, 
The work of translation has extendsq 
yeers. It has been carried out asa labour of” 
and with the sole idea of giving the quae love, 
the Original in the English of to-day, Not or” 
England and America, but in every cola 
dependency, ge bag sat pail setting ba 
sionaries are at wor ere 
for = bey » , oti demayi 
‘Open it where you will, it arrests immei; 
attention, and lights up familiar wnedia 
— interest," —Chriatian World. Scenes with quis 
ne private gentleman has been 
circulating over 30,000 of the Complete ang q 
Published by HORACE MARSHALL & SON 








rr 
THE “SPECTATOR? 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
scriptions received by, MEssrs, Daneey, 
AND UPHAM, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; Tue Intep. 
NATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Massng, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Wash, 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWs(oy. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | Gauterayr’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tap 
Harotp A, WILSON ComPany, Lr, 3 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; 4, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Stree, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAy 
BOOKSELLING DeEPéT, Cairo and Poy 
Said. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpox 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brishan, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Cou. 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLIE AND Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Rigsy, Adelaide; and GORDON And 
GotcH, Cape Town. 

Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page...ccsece eeccccce eccvcccces £10 10 
Half-Page ..... cocccee ecccccee 8 § 
Quarter-Page .ccccccccccceses 213 
Narrow Column ...ccecccccees 310 
Half-Column .........0. sevcce « 1 
Quarter-Column ...... woeasccs OOF 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ......-ccceeeee F144 0 
Inside Page ........eee0- ecces. ean © 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width ot page 

14s. per inch. = 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 


13s. per in 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


inne pein fs any Yearly. bw y= 
tof the te - yearly. 

Som Ss ‘ee he oe 7, £1 86,, 0148.,078 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


eooes3oo 








WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


China, &c. co ee co L196... 0 168.5000 


— 





CATHERINE STERLING. 


By NORMA LORIMER. 
THOROUGHBREDS. 


A Sporting Novel. 
By W. A. FRASER, 


London: 


MAGNESIA. 





WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.0, 





DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS. 


POCKET LIBRARY OF 





Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. net each volume, 





reprint 


ESSRS. METHUEN have in preparation a Series in small form of some of the 
M rare and famous Illustrated Books of Fiction and General Literature, faithiully 
ed from the first or best editions without introduction or notes. 


The particular and attractive feature of these books is the reproduction of all the 


lustrations which appeared in the original issues: illustrations which are part and parcel 
of the books, and which, from their beauty or skill or humour, had often as great a share 
in their success as the text itself. Most of these books had coloured illustrations, and they 


are here similarly given. 


Wherever it is possible the books are contained within one volume. 


Of the coloured books and of some of the plain books there is also an Edition on 
Japanese paper, limited to 100 copies, the price of each copy being 21s. net per volume. 
The following Volumes will be issued at short intervals, and as far as possible in the 


order given:— 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. 


By Nmrop, With 18 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. 
3s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
THE PICTURESQUE. By Witt1am Comps. With 30 Coloured Plates 

by T. Bowlandson. 3s, 6d. net. [Ready. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented 
and Engraved by Witt1am Buaxe. 3s. 6d. net. 
These famous Illustrations—21 in number—are reproduced in Photogravure. 
100 Copies are printed on Large Pape, with India Proofs and a Duplicate Set 
of the Plates, 15s. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE GENUS: the 
Little Foundling of the Late Doctor Syntax. By the Author of “The 
Three Tours.” With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3s, 6d. net. 

[Nearly ready. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. By W. Harrison Arnsworrtu. 

With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text by George Cruikshank. 
Nearly ready. 
With 380 Woodcuts by 


[Nearly ready. 


$s, 6d. net. 


THE FABLES OF ESOP. 


Thomas Bewick. 3s, 6d. net. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GoLpsmiTH. 
With 24 Colonred Plates by T Rowlandson, 3s, 6d. net. 
A reproduction of a very rare book. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 


Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 3s. 6d. net, 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R.S. Surrezs. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech, 


8s, 6d, net. 
JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S. 


Surtres. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 3s. 6d. net. 
This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare and costly edition of 1843, 
which contains Alken’s very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones by 


Phiz. 
ASK MAMMA, By R. S. Surrgxes. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 


CONSOLATION. By Witu1am ComsBe. With 24 Coloured Piates by 
T. Bowlandson. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH 


OF A WIFE. By Witimum Compe. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
T. Rowlandson, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH. From the 
Designs of T. RowLanpson, with Metrical Ilustrations by the Author of 
“Doctor Syntax.” 2 vols., 9s. net. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 


THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. By the Author of 


“Doctor Syntax.” Illustrated with 26 Coloured Engravings by T. 
Rowlandson. 4s, 6d. net. 7 arte: 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrop. With 


35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 4s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of 


Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by I. RB, and G, Cruikshank. 


REAL LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob Tatlyho, Esq., and his Cousin, the Hon. Tom Dashall. 
By an Amateur (Prerce Ecan). With 31 Coloured Plates by Alken and 
Bowlandson, &c. 2 vois., 9s. net. 


LIFE IN PARIS: Comprising the Rambles, Sprees, and 
Amours of Dick Wildfire, &c. By Davip Carey. With 21 Coloured 
a aaa Cruikshank, and 22 Wood Engravings by the same Artist. 
s. 6d. ne 


THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. By Prerce Ecan. With 


27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and several Designs on Wood. 
4s. 6d, net. 


THE ENGLISH SPY. By Bernarp BLACKMANTLE. 


With 72 Coloured Plates by RB. Cruikshank, and many Illustrati 
Wood. 2 vols, 9s, net, “ ” sti 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. By 
B.S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken, and 43 Illustra- 
tions on Wood. 3s. 6d, net, 


THE OLD ENGLISH SQUIRE: a Poem. By Joun 
— Esq. With 20 Coloured Plateg after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A POST CAPTAIN. By a 


Naval OfFicer. With 24 Coloured Plates by Mr. Williams. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
pag er ga By an Orricer, With 15 Coloured Plates by T, Rowlandson. 


BRITISH SPORTS. With Descriptions and 50 Coloured 
Plates by Henry Alken. 4s, 6d. net. 


This book is completely different from the large folio edition of “ National 
Sports” by the same artist, and none of the plates are similar. 


THE GRAVE: aPoem. By Rosperr Buarr. IIlus- 
trated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti from the Original 
Inventions of William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait 
of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. 100 copies are printed on 

Japanese paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates, 15s. uet. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By W. Harrison 
Arnsworta. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in the Text by George 
Cruikshank. 3s, 6d. net. 


FRANK FAIRLEIGH. By F. E. Smeptey. 


Plates by George Cruikshank, 3s, 6d. net. 


HANDY ANDY. By Samveut Lover. 


trations by the Author. 3s, 6d. net, 


With 30 
With 24 Illus- 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Watton and 
CuarLes Cotton. With 14 Platesand 77 Woodcuts in the Text, 3s. 6d. net. 
This volume is reproduced from the beautiful edition of John Major of 1821. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cu#aries DIcKens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, the 2 Buss Plates, and the 
32 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. 3s, 6d. net. 

This is a particularly interesting volume, containing, as it does, reproduc. 





With numerous Designs ou Woods, 4s. 6d. net. 


tions of very rare plates. 





SEVERAL OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY. 





METHUEN 


and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.S LIST. 


AN IVORY TRADER IN 
NORTH KENIA: 


The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East 
— Africa, with an Account of the Rendili and Burkeneji 
Pr’ 


ibes. 
By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G:S. 


With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ We sincerely hope that for the pleasure of his fellow men Mr. 
Arkell-Hardwick will continue his adventurous journeys, emerge 
safely from their shadows, and write books about them. He is one 
of the most pleasant of story-tellers, and Africa’s own witchery 
lurks in his ink-horn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ This is a brightly written account of a sporting journey through 
part of the East African Protectorate, undertaken in quest of ivory 
by a couple of young Englishmen.”—Daily News. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of “Nature in Downland,” &c. 
With 47 Illustrations from Drawings by Bryan Hook, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS. 
PRIMAL LAW. al ATHINSON. 


*.* Mr. Athinson’s work deals with his theories as to the origins of 
human society, and especially as to the marriage relation. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 


and other Essays. By the late Sir Wi1rt1am Witson Hunter, K.C.S.L., 
* C.LE., LL.D., &. Edited by Lady Hunter. With an Introduction by 
Francis Henry SERINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 8vo, 9s. net. 


** Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS: 


China under the Allies. By Captain Gorpon CassEeRLy, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Captain Casserly’s book is one that may be read with both 
enjoyment and profit. He explains, if he does not actually excuse, 
the Boxer insurrection and the Chinaman’s attitude towards 
foreigners. We may not agree with all the opinions expressed, but 
there is much sound sense underlying most of them.” 

—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“A most fascinating volume.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1902. 8vo, 18s. 
[Newt week, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: an 


Appeal to Facts and Principles. By the Rev, W. C. E. Newsott, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Darwzut Stone, M.A., 
Principal of Dorchester Missionary College, Editors of “The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.” 8vo, 2s. net. [Next week. 


MEMORIAL SERMONS ON DEAN 


FARRAR. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ, Canterbury, on 
March 29th, 1908, being the Sunday after his Death. By the Rev. A. J. 
Mason, D.D., Vice-Dean of the Cathedral; the Rev. H. M. Spoonrr, Arch- 
deacon of Maidstone and Canon of Canterbury; and the Rev. H. Montacu 
But.er, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, a Need 

Vert week. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Waxrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 











By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
LL.D., &., and 




















LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 








THE PILOT. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, MAY 16th, 1903 :— 
MONEY MATTERS. 
I'RADE DISPUTES. 
MR. CRIPPS’S BILL. 
THE DANGERS OF ART CRITICISM. 
J. M. W. TUBNER.—I. By Storrorp Brooxe. 
MONTAGUES AND CAPULETS. By Epwarp ARMSTRONG. 
MODERN LANGUAGES AT OXFORD. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM THE ASSISTANT MASTER’S POINT 


OF VIEW. 
MB. WOODHOUSE’S CORRESPONDENCE.—XX III. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, SIXTEEN PAGES, 


3d. 3d. 








Offices: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








FROM MR. MURRAY'S Lig, 


JUST OUT—A NEW WORK 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “The Heart’s Highway,” entitleg 


THE WIND IN THE ROSE Bus 


And other Stories of the Supernatural, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 




















JUST OUT—A NEW NOVEL 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “John Charity,” “The Shadowy Third,” && entity 


THE PINCH OF PROSPERIT) 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPIC 


Some Records of the Duties and Diversi 
NILE. among Natives and Big Game durin: the Becnnat hn 
the Nilotic Province. By Captain C. A. Svxzs, RHA, With a “ple 
Illustrations from Photographs and from Drawings made by - 


E. A. P. Hospay, B.1'.A. Square crown 8vo, 12s, net. ust ~ 


NOTES AND REMINISCENCES oF 
STAFF OFFICER. prisnioa to Be moins Waterto G 


aign and to St. Helena n 
the Captivity of Napoleon. By Lieut.-Col. Basti Jackson. nee 


R. C. Seaton, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge: yy 
“Sir Hudson Lowe and, St, Helena.” With Map, Portate: annie 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. [Ready next eck 


4 
THE SACRED BEETLE. A Popular Treatig 
on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. By Joun Warp, F.S.A, Author 
of “Pyramids and Progress,” &c. edicated to Professor Fupr 
Perriz, F.R.S. With.500 Examples of Scarabs from the Author's Colle 
tion, many Royal Portraits, and other Illustrations. The Translations } 
F. LLEwELLYN GriFFitH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“Not only every student of Egyptology, but all who are inte i 
tiquities, will be charmed with this beautiful and insteuctive: yet por 
pretentious volume.”—Spectator. 


SPANISH PRINCIPIA.—Part |, 


A First Spanish Course, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exep. 
cise Book, with Vocabularies, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith's 

** Principia Latina.” By H. J. WEINTZ. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
KEY TO SPANISH PRINCIPIA—Part I. 1; 
[Just out, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. ©. B 


These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) are the 
plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, and lay no chin 
either to the standpoint of the higher criticism or to that of the professionl 
theologian......The path the author follows is that of sympathy and insight..... 
The object of the essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of aclear 
and sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled on that text, 
to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s teaching home to the heart 
and mind of the reader. 


Sane, suggestive, and thoughtful.”—Outlook, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION S from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Pa Suieee pe annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON s SOCIETY (for ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the Bon N.B.—Two or Three Friends ~ 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPI 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Srd THOUSAND. 
gAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CuesteRToN. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. (Tuesday. 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





By his Son, 








8rd THOUSAND. 
CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and otuer Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. [Tuesday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Josey Bepuics, of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the 
University of Vienna. Edited, with Additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols, 8vo, 2ls. net. [Tuesday. 


*,* This work is the first attempt to portray the modern system of local 
government in England as a peers whole, and in all its parts, 
from the standpoints of historian, lawyer, administrator, and critic. 














1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year & gal Edited by J. Scorr Kextiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
10s, 6d. ne 





Srd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
INDIA: its Administration and Progress. 


By Sir Joun Stracuey, G.C.8,I, Third Edition, Revised and Eularged, 
8vo, 10s, net. (Tuesday, 





Save: 


FIRST VOLUME NOW BEADY. 
POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE WRITERS. 
Pott 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt tops, and full gilt backs, 2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY 4. A Story of Harvard 


University. By Owren Wister, Author of ‘The Virginian,” &. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By O.tver WenpELL Houmes. With an Introduction by Sir Lesure Srrruey. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


SIX LECTURES ON PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY. 


With an Appendix on the Influence of Scientific Training on the Reception 
of Religious Truth. By the Ven. James M. Witson, D.D., Vicar of Rochdale 
and Archdeacon of Manchester, Lecturer on Pastoral Theology in the 
University of Cambridge in 1903. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


SERMONS PREACHED 


COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d, 


By Frepsrick Denison Mavrice. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.” 


IN THE GARDEN OF 
CHARITY. 


By BASIL KING. 


[Second Impression. 


Srzcrator, May 2nd.—'' We have no doubt as to the charm which this 
homely idyll of Nova Scotia will exert on minds wearied by novels 
of society, slum life, and sensation. The Acadians are long since 
scattered, but their spirit is recalled by this charming romance 
of a coast already celebrated in the graceful hexameters of 
‘ Evangeline.’" 


Daily Telegraph.— There is hardly a chord of the simple emotion of a 
woman’s heart which Mr. King does not touch; his book is in every res a 
beautiful and true study, and while it moves us deeply, at the same time it 
charms with its delightful humour, fresh and unhackneyed.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
COMBRAYS. 


By G LE NOTRE. 
With an Introduction by VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ A close and graphic study of a tragic and picturesque by-way of 
history—the later period of the Norman ‘Chouannerie.’ M. Victorien Sardou 
contributes an interesting preface, recounting a personal experience, told by 
his father-in-law, of the Royalist Madame de Combray (heroine of Balzac’s 
‘Madame de la Chanterie ’) and the Chateau Tournebut.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—‘ A book which possesses the power associated with 
fact, the charm which goes hand in hand with romance, the pathos which 
belongs to a lost cause, and the dramatic intensity which vitalises a ceaseless 
fight against overwhelming odds. Thrilling in no ordinary acceptation of the 
word.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABNER DANIEL.” 


THE SUBSTITUTE. 


By WILL N. HARBEN, 
Author of “ Westerfelt.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [Just published. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mr. Harben’s latest novel ought to be a prime favourite. 
Mr. Harben is an American writer, and has evidently studied his countrymen 
with care. He has a sharp eye and a ready pen, and is as ready to expose 
their foibles as he is to exalt their virtues, and he has an epigrammatic style 
of expression which is particularly effective. The novel is trenckantly written, 
and its humour is at all times pleasant.” 


A JAPANESE HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


FOR HIS PEOPLE. 


Retold by VISCOUNT HAYASHI, 
Japanese Minister in England. 
Illustrated by R. KApo. 


Daily Telegraph, April 3rd.—‘ We have nothing but praise and thanks tc 
offer to Viscount Hayashi for the picture which he has painted with so sure a 
touch, and with such a wealtl of knowledge of his couutry and his countrymer 
250 yearsago. Much gratitude is due to the gifted Minister who has had the 
happy inspiration, by this well-written book, of A: ame the inner character 
of iis countrymen in a way nct otherwise attainable,” 


Crown 8vo, 5s 


MARY E. WILKINS’ NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 


SIX TREES. 


By the Author of “ The Portion of Labour.” 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


W. L. Courtney in the Dairy TeLEcraru.—' An author whose genius 


[Second Impression. 


lies especially tn the realm of the short story. The artist of low 
tones, of quiet, simple, innocent effects, infinitely scrupulous over 
the details of her picture. 
of her peculiar charm. Here is the wonted graceful fancy, the 
accomplished skill, the suggestiveness ofidea. Over and over again 
in this book we have the same delightful, impalpable, airy treat- 
ment, always with a touch of interesting psychology.” 


Her last book ‘ Six Trees,' is redolent 





HARPER aud BROTHERS, Publishers, 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. | | 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN gives each Quarter Prizes to the value of over £2, 


TO LOVERS OF POETRY. 


The following Twel tati t this week in the ** v9 
Pim te ang i Mia ee ee eee 


For particulars, send for a copy of th COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., to be obtained Bookstal] 
Newsagent’s, or direct from the PUBLISHER, THz County GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, WC. dont al: stampa a 


These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN :— 








1,—If she think not well of me 5.—That not impossible She 9,.—Peace hath hi i 
What care I how fair she be P That shall command my heart and me, No less saath gl 
‘ : 6,—I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more 
2— Midst the tide . 10,—For having purposed chan, falsehood 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, The hess and the last! Could find no way but falnchood to tem 
7.—I aed brandi J she a 
$.—He lay like a warrior taking his rest anne Weuan ener sens DORYs 11.—The dial-needle, though it 
th hi : : For her feet have touched the meadows + as 4 gh it sense doth want, 
With his martial cloak around him, ‘And left the daisies rosy. J Still bends to the beloved adamant, 
4,—A deal of youth, ere this, is come 8,—Silence in love betrays more woe 12,—Generous, gay, and gallant nation, 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. Than words though ne'er so witty, First in arms as first in arts, 
Some have despatched their cakes and cream, A beggar that is dumb, you know, Land secure from all invasion, 
Before that we have left to dream. Deserves a double pity. All save Cupid’s gentle darts, 





Competitors are strongly advised when they are uncertain of their references to QUESS the name of the Poet quoted, In th 
case of a tie, a good guess may win the prize. Therefore the name of some poet should be placed wnder every quotation. 


NOTICE.—A person wishing to enter for this Competition who has not time to get a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN and use the regulation Coupon can ent 
out this Advertisement, write the Names of the Poets under each Quotation recognised, and send the same with 6 stamps to the MANAGER, Cougry 
Gewtreman Orvice. A copy of the paper will then be forwarded in due course, but the cutting from the SPECTATOR will in the circumstances by 
accepted instead of a Conpon. The name and address of the Competitor should be written on the SPECTATOR cutting. The answers musi Teach 


the County GenTLEmAN Office not later than Friday next. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Week Prizes to the value of £6. For a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, six stamps should be enclosed with order. Send for particulars to the MANAGER, Tum County Grntigmny 
Orricr, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

N.B.—Photographs of any size may be sent in, and may be mounted or unmounted as the competitor prefers. 


TO SOLVERS OF ACROSTICS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Quarter Prizes value £30. In addition to this, at the end of each Quarter 
there are awarded Consolation Prizes value £10. Send for Particulars as above. 


If You Want to Buy or Sell {If You Want Old Statuary 





er mes 








PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, OR GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
EGGS, POULTRY, &c., such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





If You Want to Buy If You Want a Gardener, 
GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN, 
a Dog or a Horse, GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 








If You Want to Buy a Cheap Country Property 
Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week particulars, not only of almost all the Cheap Land for Sale in the 
United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates for Sale. 


ANOTHER FREE REGISTER. 


If You Want to Let or to Take 
a Country House Furnished for the Summer Months 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., for particulars of the FREE 
REGISTER FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, which the County GenTLeman is establishing with a view of facilitating the 
letting of country places furnished during the summer months. 


—) 





— 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. Established 1862. Published 
every Saturday, Price Sixpence, 3 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C, Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—" Whipstocks, Londo." 
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t 
ur. Edward Arnold's New Books 


y READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 4 BOOKSELLERS’, 


. THE LIFE OF 
ATHER: DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 
7 Demy 8vo, with Portrait, rege - i we 
d this volume to who care, and, I may q 
«Tan moet ate ah the spiritual progress of our race. It is the story of 
by oo caperinant and of a great experience. No one can afford to keep himself 
ogr " A Speen! Ay 
outside tho infection of tts inspirgrion > eg Appenter in the DAILY MAIL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 
SOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 
By Captain F. MARKHAM, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
By G. F. ABBOTT. 

MAC Eh D Oo N 1A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
SPECTATOR.— No more opportune or more delightful book of travel has 
appeared for many years.” 

PROF. RALEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 
WORDSWORTH. By Water Rateicu, Professor 


of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. Pe 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It must be owned that Professor Raleigh has 
justified his apparent disregard of the army of his precursors by the force and 
dasight and frequent originality which he has brought to bear upon his time- 
honoured but stisl unexhausted theme.” 


NEW EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLANCHE A, 
CLOUGH. Crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By St. John Lucas. 
THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


By Mildred Shenstone. 
THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New List. 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


“Mr. Fisher Unwin has made a genuine and 
important discovery.” 


THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, 6s, 


FIRST REVIEW. 

“It is singularly poignant and compelling......Rarely does one meet, in woman's 
work, such pitiless understanding of motive, such cool dissection of character : 
still more rarely does one meet these things in the work of the beginner.” 

—East Anglian Daily Times. 




















A Fascrnatinc Series OF BIOGRAPHIES WRITTEN WITH CANDOUR AND 
INSIGHT FROM INTIMATE PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Illustrated from Photographs, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The men written about in this volume are :—ARTHUR JAMES BaL¥Four, Lorp 
Satispury, Lornp RoseBery, JosePH CHAMBERLAIN, JoHN Morey, SIR 
Wits Harcourt, Lorp ABERDEEN, SiR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Jouy Burs, Joxy E. REDMOND, Str Micuart Hicks Bracu, James Bryce, 
and Henry LABOUCHERE. 


“OF ABSORBING INTEREST.”—TO-DAY. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 
By GEORGE MOORE. Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, 6s, 
“There can be no doubt about the moving pathos, the vivid and absorbing 
interest of Mr. Moore's story.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Moore’s narrative has touches of genius worthy of Swift, and a delicacy 
and daintiness which in the great Dean were usually lacking.” —Liverpool Post, 


A NEW WORK ON ECONOMICS. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 
INDUSTRIALISM. 


By WILLIAM MITCHELL BOWACK. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
THE NEW PSEUDONYM, 


5 
A NE’ER DO WELL. 
By VALENTINE CABYL. Cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 6d. 
The First Large Edition of the previous Volume of the Pseudonym Library 
~“As a Tree Falls *—was exhausted on publication. 


THE TEMPLE. 


By GEORGE HERBERT. Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition, With 
Frgttroduction by J. H. SHORTHOUSE, Author of “John Ingiesant.” 
Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ACADEMY.—“A valuable and fitting conclusion to the 
great work.” 





In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s, net, in cloth; 
or 32s. net, in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


ATHENZUM.—‘‘The appearance of this Supplement to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ puts the coping-stone upon a 
work which is justly regarded as a national possession......We can, 
indeed, conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

OUTLOOK.—‘*A complete biographical dictionary containing 
names and references, to be counted literally by the thousand, 
altogether inaccessible outside the covers of any other single 
volume......The EPITOME is worthy of the DICTIONARY. Could 
greater praise be given?” 


THE NEW NATION. 


A Sketch of the Social, Political and Economic Conditions and Prospects of 
the Australian Commonwealth, By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIR JOHN GORST, K.C., M.P., writes respect- 
ing THE NEW NATION :—“*I cannot say 
anything which testifies more to the excelience 
of your book than that I read it through 
from beginning to end without any flagging 
of interest.” 


NO HERO. bey ©. w. HORNUNG, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” “The Amateur Cracksman,” 
“Peccavi,” &c. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Each of the half-dozen characters is a clear-cut cameo; and 
the handling of the inherently risky theme is admirable.” 
DAILY MAIL.—‘‘*A most pleasant, readable tale, with a feeling for 
character.” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS 
By M. E. CARR, Author of “Love and Honour.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VANITY FAIR.—“ There is an art without artifice, a directness of cunenl, 
and an emotional force about this story that mark it out among te novels of 
the day.” 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “ Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend 
of Nelson,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ A beautiful story which will amply delight the 
reader...... The charm of the book lies not only in its strength, but in its 
freshness.” 
LADIES’ FIELD.—* We can recommend this novel without any reservation 
as a sound piece of historical fiction......Elsie, the central figure, is made very 
lovabie.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Antotypes 
aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For convenience of reference the publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 








london: T, FISHER UN WIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


DPOSCOST HOSS SSSSSSOSSOSOSOSOO SOOO SOOSOOOE 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK.—Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN 





WOMANLAND. 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of “ Her Royal Highness Woman.” 


“ Max O’Rell is always entertaining.”—Bookman. 


“ Expresses in his own peculiar and entertaining way many witty, satirical, and humorous ideas on the subject of the ‘ eternal woman,’ "Daily F; 





——————_ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GUN-RUNNER.” 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of ‘The King’s Assegai.” 
A well-told tale.”—Times, 


ALGERNON GISSING’S NEW NOVEL, 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN, 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “A Secret of the North §: 





- 
OVERDUE. By W. CuarK RussE.u, Author of “ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 

“The customary epithets anit to nautical fiction are quite incommen- 
surate with the excellence of Mr. Clark Russell’ 8 narrative powers, and these 
are thoroughly at their best in ‘Overdue.’.......Overdue’is the story of a 
voyage, and its romantic interest hinges on “the stratagem of the captain’s 
newly wedded wife in order to accompany him on his expedition for the 
salvage of a valuable wreck. The reader gets a vivid share of the animation 
of such a journey and all the varied pleasures of a first long sea-trip. The plot 
thickens so gradually that a less competent novelist would be in r of 
letting the reader's attention slip. But the climax of Benson's conspiracy to 
remove the captain and carry off the wife is invested with the keenest 
excitement.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By Frank Ricwarpsoy, Author of 


“The Man who Lost his Past.” 
“An amusing and absorbing novel....... His epigrams are a delight.” 
—Spectator. 


** Cleverly written....... The thrilling interest is sustained to the very end, 
which is striking in the extreme.” —Inverpool Post, 


NEAR THE TSAR, NEAR DEATH. By Frep. Wuisuaw, 


Author of ‘* Mazep ppa. , 
“‘A thrilling romance.”—Ladies’ Field. 
“ An excellent piece of work.” —World, 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By Lionet L. Pruxreton. 
“ A story which is very much alive, with a well-conceived and absorbing plot, 
and crisp, gossipy dialogue.”— Bolton Chronicle, 


THE HEART OF A GIRL. By Fiorence Warpen. 


With 8 Illustrations by Frances Ewan. 
** An absorbing and well-constructed tale.” —Yorkshire Post. 





THE INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. Trertoy, 


“* The book is undeniably clever.” —St. James's Gazette, 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Geronrczs ayn, 
Translated by F. RotHWELL. 
4 Se of I od best novels.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 
fag” a big read it ata sitting, since not for one moment oes the interes 


THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. By Yinn 
GuTTENBERG, Author of ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” 
* A lively and well-written story...... brisk and entertaining.” 
—Book-Lover's Library, 


THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By Cvrin Seyuo, 


“A most effectual time-killer.”—Ladies’ Field. 


’ 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran Tyruzr, Anthor of 
** Citoyenne. Jacquelige.” 
“We question whether Miss Tytler has given us a sweetor or fresher tala 
and it is a lifelike picture of the age.” —London Quarterly Review, 


THE TIDEWAY. PY AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “Py 


the Love of a Lass,” 
2 Enthralling in its intensity, painful in realisation, no reader will remiy 


unmoved.’’—Birmingham Post. 
THE WINE OF FINVARRA. By C. L. Ayrnonts, 


Author of ‘‘ Wildersmoor ” and ‘‘ Quality Corner.” 
“The story which gives the title to the volume contains one of the most 
brilliant ideas that have been realised in recent fiction.” —Morning Post, 
‘All the tales are good, but three or four stand out from the othersy 
worthy of even higher praise.” —Guardian. 





NEW THREE-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


TRUTH. By Emme Zou. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. 
Second Edition. 
“A magnificent and terrible indictment.’’—Outlook, 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS: PAST. 


Ricuarpson. With 50 swe have read Tom Browne, R.I 
“One of the funniest books we have r for a long time." "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By Frank 





THE GATES OF WRATH. 


Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
“Thoroughly absorbing from the first page to the last.” —Yorkshire Po 


HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Spercut, Author of “The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
** The tale is full of action.”—Daily Mail, 


By ARNowp Bexyen, 











as WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE. By Sir Saliealn BESANT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON. 
an Introduction to the Study of the Stars and Nebula. 


THE STELLAR HEAVENS: 


R.A.8, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
With 300 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 
By J. ELxarp Gonz, 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Crown 8v0, picture cloth, flat backs. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU. By Haroip Bixp1o 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP; and SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED. 


By 
CAVALRY. LIFE; "ke premeetal LEGENDS. By Joun Strance WINTER. 
THE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By ALLEN Upwarp. 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. By Frank Srocston. 36 Illus, 
THE CONSTABLE OF ST. Lg By Epwis Lester ARNOLD, 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir Watter Besant. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY ETECTIVE. By McD. Bopxry, K.C, 
VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Georce Manvitie Fey, 
: By Pau GavLort. 
oe, By Owen Hatt. 
LLS. By Bret Harte. 
PHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. 
ALONE STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT. By Bret Hangrtsg, 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By G.R8. Sums. 





A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S. By Bret Harte. With Ilustr 


THE L LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercvus Hune. 
PLOTTERS OF Pes on m ay oe MitcHeLt. 
THE TEMPLE Epmunp MitcHe.t. 
TO aoe Sait A TERNAL SNo WS. By Epmuunp MitcHett, 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram MitrorD, 
THE KING'S ASSEGAI. By Bertram Mitrorp. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muppocg, 
HIS OWN GHOST. By Ly Ne nia 
THE WATERS OF EDE RY 

DICK WHITTING ‘ON. a James Par, 
SWEETHEART. By Dora Russe tL. 

E. By Dora Russet. 

THE TALE OF THE SERPENT. By SunpDOWNER, 
Cera JACQUELINE. By Saran Tyres. 
JOAN, THE CU E. By Fuorence Warven. 
SPORT AND SPANGLES. 


. z 





By Brron WEBBER. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; \leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


CONDENSED NOVELS. (The TWO SERIES in One Volume.) By Bret Harte. 
“Should rank among the classics of parody.”—To-Day. 
ALL SORTS ANv CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besant, 
fs J AND CosTON S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
ys 29 By Marg Twain. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wixxre Coxutys, 





NEW SIXPENNY 
GRIFFITH SARE. 
ARMAD 


STRATHMORE. 


THE pean spor. ~ Bure ZOUA. | 
She TENTS OF SHEM. By Guaxt Atzs, 


AR Als Wiixre CoLiins. 
DIANA KRRINGTON. 


UNDes THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tomas Harpy. 

TH oan AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. 

nT IS NEVER TOO Le TO MEND.” By Cuartes Beapz. 

THE ire OF oun FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 

MEN AND B S. By conte Ours STEVENSON. 

NEW ARABIAN 1 NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis Srevensoy. 

THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’S WO3EL 


BOOKS. 


By Cuaries READE. 





D. Currst1e Moneat. 


JOSEPH’S COAT. 
HE SWORD. By Boss 


THE SHADOW OF 


By B. M. Croxrer, Bucwanay, 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Wattez Besant. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


et 
———— 
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